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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


RT AND ARCHAEOLOGY is now entering upon its tenth volume, and 
both to meet a popular demand and to catch up with our schedule so 
that each number may appear henceforth at the first of the month, we 

present for July and August a special Mid-Summer Double Number devoted 
to “The Story of Our National Monuments.” The articles and illustrations 
have been collected with the cooperation of the National Parks Service of the 
Department of the Interior, the National Parks Association and the School of 
American Research. The National Monuments have been created in accord- 
ance with the following Act for the Preservation of American Antiquities: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress- 
assembled, That any person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure, or destroy any historic or 
prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity, situated on lands owned or controlled 
by the Government of the United States, without the permission of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Government having jurisdiction over the lands on which said antiquities are situated 
shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum of not more than five hundred dollars or be imprisoned for 
a period of not more than ninety days, or shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion 
of the court. 


F Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic land-marks, historic and prehistoric structures, and other objects 
of historic or scientific interest that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the 
Government of the United States to be National Monuments, and may reserve as a part thereof 
parcels of land, the limits of which in all cases shall be confined to the smallest area compatible 
with the proper care and management of the objects to be protected; Provided, That when such 
objects are situated upon a tract covered by a bona fide unperfected claim, or held in private 
ownership, the tract, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the proper care and management 
of the object, may be relinquished to the Government, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to accept the relinquishment of such tracts in behalf of the Government of the United 
States. 


Sec. 3. That permits for the examination of ruins, the excavation of archaeological sites, and 
the gathering of objects of antiquity upon the lands under their respective jurisdictions may be 
granted by the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War, to institutions which they may 
deem properly qualified to conduct such examination, excavation, or gathering, subject to such 
rules and regulations as they may prescribe: Provided, That the examinations, excavations, and 
gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of reputable museums, universities, colleges, or other 
recognized scientific or educational institutions, with a view to increasing the knowledge of such 
objects, and that the gathering shall be made for permanent preservation in public museums. 


Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid shall make and publish from time 
to time uniform rules and regulations for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


Approved, June 8, 1906. 
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View in Little Zion Canyon, Zion National Park, Utah. 
(See p. 37) 
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THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


By MITCHELL CARROLL 


RIOR TO 1906, the United States 
of America had no law for the 
protection of American antiqui- 

ties nor any provision for the desig- 
nation of sites of historic or scientific 
interest as National Monuments, nv 
matter how great their importance. 
No other nation of the first rank had 
been so indifferent to the disappearance 
of its historic landmarks and the de- 
spoliation of the cultural remains within 
its borders. 

The lack of such legislation and of 
public sentiment to demand it, was 
felt especially in connection with the 
prehistoric antiquities of the country. 
It was the custom of anyone who so 
desired to strike into the Western 
archaeological fields with pick and 
spade and appropriate at will for per- 
sonal use or commercial profit the 
treasures of forgotten ages which nature 
always strives to save from the vandal 
by covering under the protecting soil. 
Curious, that it is against himself, 
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chiefly, that man’s finest monuments 
must be guarded. Nature does her 
best, but eventually government must 
extend the restraining hand. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
present century that noticeable prog- 
ress was made toward such protective 
measures in the United States. Isolated 
voices had been raised from time to 
time, and resolutions had been passed 
by scientific societies. But vandalism 
proceeded unchecked and with large 
rewards. 

However, about twenty years ago, 
remonstrances with a more determined 
sound began to be heard. Departments 
of government having jurisdiction over 
the possessions of the people were 
earnestly urged to exercise power which 
seemed to be inherent even in the ab- 
sence of specific legislation, with the 
result that vandals were stayed, collec- 
tions confiscated and protective meas- 
ures inaugurated. 

For the public sentiment which fin- 
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ally brought the matter to the attention 
of Congress credit is chiefly due the 
people and institutions of the South- 
west. The incident which first brought 
substantial results, was the visit of 
Congressman John F. Lacey of the 
Sixth District of Iowa, then Chairman 
of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, to New Mexico in 1902, where, 
in company with Edgar L. Hewett, one 
of the leading archaeologists of the 
Southwest, a comprehensive view of 
the great field of American Antiquities 
was made and plans were discussed 
which were destined to bring results. 
Major Lacey never ceased thenceforth 
to uphold in Congress all well-consider- 
ed legislation looking toward the con- 
servation of the nation’s wealth, not 
only material, but also historic and 
scientific. He was at President Roose- 
velt’s right hand in all the conservation 
movements of that great period. In his 
autobiography, Major Lacey attributes 
his archaeological legislation to this 
expedition in New Mexico with Dr. 
Hewett. 

By 1904 numerous organizations, 
members of Congress and private indi- 
viduals had bills for the preservation of 
American Antiquities pending, all of 
which tho ill-advised in details, served 
the excellent purpose of bringing an im- 
portant matter before the public and 
arousing interest and discussion—nec- 
essary prerequisites to information and 
intelligent action. Bills supported by 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Arch- 
aeological Institute of America and 
prominent individuals introduced si- 
multaneously and urged rather persis- 
tently came in conflict, with the result 
that much-needed legislation was de- 
layed. 

The obvious need of the time was in- 
formation and in answer to this demand 
came a series of pamphlets prepared by 
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Dr. Hewett and published for free dis- 
tribution by the Department of the In- 
terior, the Smithsonian Institution and 
the House of Representatives. The 
deadlock on the conflicting measures 
was then removed by requesting the 
same author to prepare a draft of a law 
for consideration by institutions and 
government departments concerned. 
The result was the simple and adequate 
measure presented to Congress under 
the name of the Lacey Act, carrying the 
support of all the parties above men- 
tioned and being sponsored especially 
by the Department of the Interior. The 
measure was handled by the Congress- 
man whose name it bore and to his in- 
telligent and persistent efforts the 
enactment of the law on the 8th of June, 
1906, was due. (See second cover page.) 

It seems fitting that this piece of wise 
legislation should be explained in some 
detail. It provides not only for the 
preservation of the antiquities situated 
on lands under the control of the 
various departments of government, 
but for the creation of National Mon- 
uments, embracing such objects and 
sites of historic, scenic or scientific in- 
terest as should in the estimation of the 
President of the United States, be so 
designated and protected by the nation. 
Under its operation, the major part of 
the archaeological work of the past 
fourteen years in the United States has 
been conducted, and all the National 
Monuments, most of which are de- 
cribed in this number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, established. 

The results flowing from this legis- 
lation and the campaign of education 
leading up to it have been enormous. It 
went far toward standardizing the work 
of all the investigators in American 
Archaeology. It carried with it the 
contemporaneous Act establishing the 
Mesa Verde National Park, leading to 
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what has been the principal activity of 
the government in the archaeological 
field during the past ten years, namely 
the excavation, repair and preservation 
of type-ruins in which Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, has been the outstanding 
figure. 

The Archaeological Institute of 
America, during the period when its 
policies were being shaped by President 
Francis W. Kelsey, brought all its force 
to the support of the American Antiqui- 
ties Act. It broadened its own foun- 
dations by securing an Act of Congress 
giving it a national charter, approved 
May 26, 1906. It added American 
Archaeology to its field, making the 
author of the Antiquities Act Director 
of American Archaeology and founded 
the School of American Research at 
Santa Fé, recently characterized by a 
distinguished author as ‘“‘the first real 
field school of American Archaeology in 
America’’—an institution which has in 
ten years built the museums of arch- 
aeology and art at Santa Fé and San 
Diego, with buildings, equipment and 
collections running beyond a million 
dollars valuation, done noteworthy re- 
search work in the United States and 
Central America, trained several of the 
leading archaeologists and ethnologists 
of the country, and encouraged the most 
notable art movement of the time that 
has centered in New Mexico. 

One of the results of this campaign 
of education was the spread of popular 
interest, not only in our American 
heritage but also in the archaeology of 
the Old World. In obedience to this 
impulse also ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
was founded as a vehicle for carrying 
information from the various fields in 
popular form to the lay membership of 
the Institute, which had trebled its 
membership incidental to its educa- 
tional propaganda. 
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This movement for the creation of 
National Monuments naturally coin- 
cided with that for the development 
of National Parks, and has conse- 
quently been under the fostering care 
of the National Parks Service of the 
Department of the Interior since its 
creation in 1917. Likewise the National 
Parks Association, established in 1919 
to quicken intelligent interest in the 
preservation and extension of our Na- 
tional Parks System, has appointed a 
permanent committee to consider the 
problems of the National Monuments, 
and to devise a comprehensive policy 
for their development. The thirty-six 
National Monuments already created 
under the Act may be classified as 
follows: Prehistoric Monuments, 11; 
Historic Landmarks, 5; Natural Monu- 
ments, comprising a variety of areas of 
scenic or scientific interest, 20. This is 
really only a beginning, when we con- 
sider our national heritage, and Dr. 
Hewett in this number suggests several 
other sites which should be made 
national monuments for their arch- 
aeological significance. 

Our National Monuments should be 
parts of a carefully studied system, 
built up as a cathedral is built, stone 
upon stone, decade after decade, until 
the national domain is compassed. This 
system should embrace all important 
prehistoric remains, historic landmarks 
commemorating our early history and 
the work of our pioneers, and sites illus- 
trating the range of geological phe- 
nomena, Of fauna and flora, of pictur- 
esque mountain and lake scenery. To 
this end the National Parks Associa- 
tion through its National Monuments 
Committee is now working as part of 
its varied program, and those of us who 
are primarily concerned with sites 
commemorating the Story of Man, 
will gladly lend our support to the 
entire plan. 
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NATIONAL MONUMENTS OF NEW MEXICO 


By Paut A. F. WALTER 


BANDELIER NATIONAL MONUMENT: EL 
RITO DE LOS FRIJOLES 


F one would spend an unforgettable 
vacation, whose memories remain 
vivid for a life-time, if one seeks a 

spot which for a vacation setting is in- 
comparable, then the Rito de los Fri- 
joles must be the Mecca of the quest. 
There, within a few square miles, is 
located the strangest corner of the 
great Southwest. There the clock of 
civilization seems to have been set back 
a thousand years. There, if the visitor 
attunes himself to the environment, 
he may revel in the primitive and live 
over the life of the ancients who, before 
they departed to the Land of Sip-o-phe, 
handed on the torch of their culture 
to the Pueblo Indian of today. 

La Villa Real de Santa Fé de San 
Francisco, a charming bit of old Spain, 
lies glistening like a jewel in the lap of 
the Blood of Christ Mountains in cen- 
tral New Mexico. It is from here that 
you start for any interesting point in 
the Southwest. Santa Fé has an hon- 
ored place in literature, art and history. 
No other place in the United States 
has been so much written about. A 
complete bibliography of Santa Fé and 
surroundings includes some 12,000 ti- 
tles. It is asmall library indeed that is 
devoid of books about, or references to, 
Santa Fé. 

Westward from Santa Fé, the visitor 
may travel to the Rito, now Bandelier 
National Monument, in automobile, 
or on horseback, or by narrow gauge 
train, to the head of the White Rock 
Canyon, where the little settlement of 
Buckman stands at the entrance to the 
Pajarito Park, of which the Bandelier 
Monument is an integral part. 
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Worthy of the setting is the entrance 
to the Pajarito Park. After crossing 
the Rio Grande, there is a three-mile 
ascent on the cliff side of the volcanic 
plateau upon which is situated the 
archaeological wonderland. To and fro 
the road winds, revealing one panorama 
after another of overwhelming gran- 
deur; at one turn, looking far down the 
dark White Rock Canyon in which the 
Rio Grande is a mere thread of silver 
or gold or fire, just as the sun happens 
to strike; at another turn disclosing 
the hoary Truchas peaks 13,306 feet in 
altitude, the highest and yet acces- 
sible as well as most picturesque peaks 
in all of the southwest. In between 
spreads out the fertile Espanola Valley 
hemmed in by Titanic mountain masses 
on all sides,—the Tewa world with its 
four world mountains coming within 
compass of the view. It is a region 
hallowed by martyrs, Franciscan fray- 
les, who years before the Pilgrims land- 
ed at Plymouth Rock, planted the 
cross and made converts by the thous- 
ands, built massive missions and con- 
vents 150 years before the oldest in 
California. It is here that the Spanish 
Conquistadores made their first per- 
manent settlements whence they set 
out to conquer and to colonize the 
Southwest. However, possibly a thous- 
and and more years before there had 
descended from the Pajarito Plateau, 
Indian tribes and clans who planted 
cotton, who grew corn, who had de- 
veloped a culture that even in this day 
of advancement, seems altogether ad- 
mirable and in some ways superior to 
our own. 

Higher and higher, the road ascends. 
Now the Taos mountains and even the 
Sierra Blanca in Colorado, swim along 
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Great ceremonial cave, Rito de los Frijoles, Bandelier National Monument, New Mexico. cf the 
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the horizon to the north, and there are 
glimpses of the Sandias and Manzanos 
far to the south, while to the east, a 
phalanx of peaks, a dozen of which rise 
more than 10,000 feet in altitude, frame 
in a view to which no camera, no paint- 
er’s brush, no magician of words, ever 
will or ever can do justice. When the 
eye grows tired of discovering new 
worlds as it sweeps the thousands of 
square miles spread out east and north 
and south, it finds unsuspected glories 
leaping into view near at band. 

The top of the mesa is reached, but 
there are further heights to climb, more 
canyons to descend, traverse and as- 
cend. Upon this tableland are other 
tablelands—islands of tufa, a_ soft 
volcanic rock—forming huge cliffs in 
which are found the caves and upon 
which are built the great community 
houses that make the Pajarito Park the 
richest region archaeologically speak- 
ing, in all of the United States. To 
the left and just a little bit ahead looms 
up the Tchirega with its partly exca- 
vated community house, its stairway of 
the Plumed Serpent, its hundreds of 
caves. The road threads its way be- 
tween boulders of pumice stone, under 
swaying pine trees, along dizzy preci- 
pices, past mounds underneath which 
sleep ancient ruins, each mile revealing 
new beauties and finer vistas of the 
Valles mountains to the west and of 
volcanic buttes and cliffs to the north 
and south. Even though one feels no 
breeze, the murmur in the pines is con- 
tinuous and emphasizes the great si- 
lences of this strange, mysterious land. 
Few travelers are prepared for the sight 
that bursts upon them as they stand 
upon the rim of the Rito de los Frijoles, 
the Ultima Thule of the automobile, 
for here the road comes to a sudden 
stop. This is the northern boundary of 
the National Monument, behind whose 
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prosaic name, no one would suspect 
the glory that is revealed in this re- 
markable cleft of the Pajarito Park. 

After the pilgrim has plumbed its 
depths, has viewed its magnificent wa- 
ter falls, has rambled among its many 
caves with their primitive frescoes, has 
climbed the dizzy cliff to enter the 
ceremonial cave, has explored the 
Painted Cave, the Stone Lions and 
regions round about, has lain on his 
back at night to watch the glittering 
starry hosts march across the narrow 
canyon, then closed the eyes to con- 
jure up a vision of it all, he will dis- 
cover how futile, how inadequate, the 
English language with its 180,000 words 
is after all, to make any one else see it 
as he has seen this old, new bit of the 
world. If there is another spot in this 
or any other country that surpasses it, 
the writer has not seen it in his travels 
in various lands. 

The descent into the canyon is over 
the new trails which the National For- 
est Service has built, for the Bandelier 
National Monument is within the 
boundaries of a National Forest of al- 
almost 2,000,000 acres. ‘The ever- 
present feature as one looks down, is 
the elliptical Tyu’onyi, the excavated 
first story of a community house, the 
weird ruins from which the School of 
American Research has reconstructed 
a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
life and customs of the people who lived 
in this romantic canyon many genera- 
tions ago. At one time, it was three 
stories and had perhaps 700 rooms, the 
metropolis of this valley of thirteen 
talus villages and hundreds of inhabited 
cave dwellings. 

Fortunate he who can stay a week or 
two, and who has taken time to attune 
himself to the solitude, the blue skies, 
the evergreens, the crisp atmosphere, 
who can afford to study as he goes 
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along, who has the leisure to make 
original explorations and find for him- 
self some of the treasures that the sands 
of a thousand years have covered. 
First, of course, he visits the Ceremo- 
nial Cave. That is inevitable. It is 
so accessible and yet, so inaccessible ; 
so near, yet so remote; so simple and 
yet so romantic; so mute and yet, 
telling a story so wonderful that it 
inspired an entire novel of several hun- 
dred pages. It isa holy place, haunted 
by bats and owls and spirits and mem- 
ories. On its brink, the writer has 
stood with one of the most learned of 
modern Oriental scholars, who there re- 
cited a Latin oration, and then declared 
that the use of the Cave could have 
been no other than that of the Thing- 
valla in Iceland, the housetops in Pales- 
tine, the place from which the priests 
proclaimed to the people, assembled in 
the mural amphitheater below, the laws 
that the Sky Father had whispered to 
them. 

The cave is high above the waters of 
the Rito de los Frijoles. It can be 
reached only by a dizzy climb up lad- 
ders and a narrow trail and stairway 
hewn into the rock—safe enough, but 
testing one’s nerves. Right at the edge 
is the kiva, the circular sanctuary sunk 
into the rock. As in olden times, a 
ladder has been placed in the tcp open- 
ing to facilitate descent into its depths. 
There, the simple interior arrangement 
of the holy place has been restored. 
Behind the kiva stretch the dim recesses 
of the cavern. This great cave is iso- 
lated from the lesser ones and the talus 
villages that line the cliff walls of the 
canyon farther down, thus emphasizing 
its importance. 

Looking out of the cave, the eye 
sweeps over tree tops, getting glimpses 
of the canyon walls and the turquoise 
blue horizon beyond. Beneath, glides 
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the stream, winding hither and thither 
between rocks and sandy slopes. The 
pilgrim follows its course some distance 
before striking the talus ruins and the 
deserted caves that are strung, cave 
above cave and cave within cave, along 
the foot of the cliffs for over a mile. 
Several of the talus villages have been 
excavated and their construction and 
interior arrangement are laid bare. 
Most of the caves have been carefully 
explored and in 200 of them, especially 
the more inacessible ones, the Springer 
expedition only in recent years found 
wall decorations and frescoes of primi- 
tive drawings underneath ten or twenty 
coats of plastering, that form a parallel 
to those found in the caves of Cro- 
Magnon man in southern France and 
northern Spain. Upon the sheer cliff 
walls are graven petroglyphs and are 
painted pictographs which in some in- 
stances give a clue to the clan that 
made each group of dwellings its home. 

One may easily follow the old trail 
down to the falls, where the Rito in 
three leaps clears 160 feet. Whatever 
waters are not dissipated in spray 
through which rainbows glimmer, hurry 
down to the nearby White Rock Can- 
yon of the Rio Grande. It is a fine bit 
of landscape that forms the setting for 
the falls. The approach is through a 
magnificent tree-set amphitheater hem- 
med in by walls that tower high and 
shut off the world. The outlet is a 
gloomy gorge of impressive proportions. 
There is a steep trail to the foot of the 
falls. These, viewed from above or 
from below, make an unforgettable 
picture. 

Returning, the traveler may linger 
at the excavations of the Tyu’onyi. It 
must have been planned as a whole, as 
it is elliptical, with only one entrance 
to the patio in which there are three 
kivas. Originally, three and possibly, 
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four stories high, it was a primitive 
apartment house that sheltered scores 
of families. The population of the lit- 
tle canyon appears to have gone into 
the thousands. In the rooms laid bare, 
are to be found the stone implements, 
decorated pottery shards and bone and 
stone artifacts, testifying to the indus- 
try of the early inhabitants who raised 
cotton, corn and beans, who kept tur- 
keys and dogs, and who had developed 
a culture admirable in many ways. 

From the Rito, trails lead southward 
to Pueblo Viejo and other mounds 
covering ancient community sites, to 
the Capulin Canyon with its Painted 
Cave and its Stone Lions, crouching 
on the bed rock and hedged in by a 
ceremonial stone wall. The scenery 
is rugged and ever changing. Yet, 
there is a unity and character about it 
that set aside the Bandelier National 
Monument as probably the most dis- 
tinctive portion of the United States— 
scenically, climatically, historically and 
archaeologically. Those who have the 
leisure and the means, could plan no 
more interesting and satisfying outing 
than several weeks in the Pajarito 
Park. 

When the traveler returns to Santa 
Fé and visits the Rito de los Frijoles 
and the Puye rooms in the venerable 
Palace of the Governors, the mural 
paintings take on a new significance, the 
exhibits in the cases live again and the 
models of the ancient community 
houses tell their story far more elo- 
quently than before. The publications 
that at first seemed technical take on 
a vital interest. The Indian becomes in- 
deed the Noble Red Man, whose an- 
cestors cherished art, poetry, religion, 
and had developed a fine system of 
government in days when Europe was 
in the Dark Ages. 

Not only for charm of scenery and of 


antiquity will the Rito be sought out 
by the travelers of the future who de- 
sire to know America. From the stand- 
point of sentiment it will remain unri- 
valled. Already it has inspired a wealth 
of poetic and descriptive literature. 
But it is on account of its place in the 
development of history, science, and art 
in the Southwest that the Rito will al- 
ways hold its high distinction. Bande- 
lier and Lummis explored it together 
in the early eighties and the latter’s 
accounts in the “‘Land of Poco Tiempo,” 
and “Strange Corners of our Country”’ 
are the classics on this romantic spot 
as they are on most places of the south- 
western wonderland. The former im- 
mortalized it in his novel “The Delight 
Makers,”’ and friends in grateful mem- 
ory of this pioneer historian and arch- 
aeologist of the southwest had his name 
given to the National Monument. 

On the archaeological side no other 
district in America has received such 
comprehensive treatment as has the Pa- 
jarito Plateau. This has been the work 
of the School of American Research 
or of those whose investigations lead up 
to the founding of that institution. It 
was explored, mapped, and its ancient 
nomenclature recovered and estab- 
lished by Hewett from 1896 on. It 
gave to Lacey in his exploration of 1902 
the enthusiasm which he carried into 
the National Congress in support of 
the legislation for the preservation of 
American antiquities. It has thus been 
the stimulus to momentous develop- 
ments in the cultural history of the 
Southwest. 

The work at the Rito is far from 
finished. During the present year ad- 
ditional villages will be excavated, and, 
as a result of the studies heretofore 
made, one entire village, the House of 
the Sun People, is being restored in 
collaboration with the National Forest 
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Service, which has the official custo- 
dianship of the National Monument. 
This, with the restorations previously 
made, notably that of the great Cere- 
monial Cave and the Cave Kiva at the 
foot of the Snake Trail, together with 
specimens of the dwellings excavated 
in the cliffs, enables everyone to gain 
almost a complete picture of the an- 
cient life at the Rito. The Rooms of 
the restored Sun House will be re- 
furnished with implements and utensils 
excavated from the ruins, thus consti- 
tuting a unique field museum. 

Never before in the history of arch- 
aeological activity has there been such 
a complete recovery and restoration 
of a buried civilization. To crown the 
whole achievement with something en- 
tirely new in archaeological work, the 
flow of water in the Rito has been 
greatly increased by the skilled methods 
of forestry. The water is flowing in the 
ancient ditches, irrigating the identical 
fields, growing the identical crops of the 
people of the far past. Indian men and 
women till the fields, re-build the 
houses, plaster the walls, and live the 
simple lives of the olden times. Of all 
the brilliant epigrams of Charles F. 
Lummis, none was ever more pointed 
than his saying that “in the Southwest 
you may catch your archaeology alive.” 
He matched it in his description of the 
uncovering of the ancient Mayan City 
of Quirigua in Guatemala by the School 
of Research as the place “where the 
stones come to life.”’ It may be doubt- 
ed if even in the imagination of Lummis 
there ever was born such a dream as 
this of the “ Resurrection of the Rito.”’ 


CHACO CANYON 


Though remote from the _high- 
ways of travel and difficult of 
access, the Chaco Canyon is one 
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of the wonders of the Southwest. 
There, apparently, the Pueblo Indian 
culture of pre-Spanish days reached 
its apoger. The partial excavation of 
Pueblo Bonito, over twenty years ago, 
revealed sufficient to indicate that the 
eighteen large, and the many smaller, 
ruins within the Chaco district hide 
secrets that may be the key to many of 
the problems of the old Pueblo culture. 
Unless the work is done soon, it may be 
too late, for vandalism has played sad 
havoc in this remote region. The 
School of American Research, aided 
financially by the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Toronto, is beginning the 
systematic excavation of some of these 
ancient community houses this summer. 

The Chaco is a narrow, shallow can- 
yon, not as spectacular as Canyon de 
Chelly, or a score of other wonderful 
gulches in this region, but nevertheless 
impressive. N.C. Nelson, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, thus 
describes it: “From Aztec, the jour- 
ney led south across the arid waste, 
inhabited only by small bands of Nava- 
hos, to the Chaco Canyon. Here is 
located the famous Pueblo Bonito, an 
immense ruin of semi-circular ground 
plan, and at one time five stories high. 
Within a few miles radius of this great 
pile are to be found no less than 
eighteen additional large ruins, besides 
many more of small dimensions. Some 
of these ruins have an oval ground 
plan, others are L-shaped, but the ma- 
jority are E-shaped. In nearly every 
case a curving wall connects the two 
extreme building wings, thus enclosing 
a court, which itself invariably faces 
southwest. As indicative of their size it 


may be stated that the main building of 
one of these ruins measured about 425 
feet in length and had once stood to a 
height of three or more stories. The ceil- 
ings were unusually high in these struc- 
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tures and the rooms generally much larg- 
er than in the ruins, for example, of the 
great pueblos found near Santa Fé and 
elsewhere in the Rio Grand» drainage. 
The walls are from one te five feet in 
thickness and are models of skill, pa- 
tience, and good taste. The heavy tim- 
bers employed for roofs and ceilings in 
these buildings must have been trans- 
ported 50 to 60 miles and how this was 
done is as much of a mystery as the 
construction of the pyramids.” 

Like the community houses of Pecos 
and Cuarai, the huge buildings of the 
Chaco Canyon were walled cities, for- 
tresses more impregnable to assaults 
in their day than are the modern for- 
tified towns of Europe. The Chaco 
Canyon can be reached not only from 
Aztec on the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad, but also from Gallup or Tho- 
reau on the Santa Fé System. The 
United States Indian School at Crown 
Point is the nearest settlement. In 
fact, one of the large ruins of the dis- 
trict is but a short distance from the 
school. The country round about is 
typical of much of the Navajo Reser- 
vation. Part of it is desert, while other 
portions, despite the sparse vegetation, 
have the appearance of a vast park of 
evergreens. Deep gulches and sanyd 
arroyos cut up the country and with 
it the wagon roads. The effects of the 
rarity of the air, the brilliant sunshine, 
the isolation and silence are remarkable. 

Dr. Hewett, who made an archaeo- 
logical survey of the Chaco region in 
1902 and prepared the first official map 
of it, says of Pueblo Bonito, (Spanish 
for “beautiful village’’): “The build- 
ing, which stands within 70 feet of the 
north wall of the Canyon, is of dark 
brown sandstone, semi-elliptical in 
form. Its length east and west is 667 
feet and its greatest depth, north and 
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south, 315 feet. It was originally five 
stories high, there being portions of the 
fifth-story wall still standing. The 
greatest height of standing wall at 
present is 48 feet, 39 feet being above 
the detritus; probably half the rooms 
are rectangular, but there are many of 
irregular form, semi-circular, trape- 
zoidal, elliptical, triangular, etc., owing 
to the subsequent addition of rooms to 
the original structure, several such ad- 
ditions and remodelings being evident. 
Every type of masonry known to 
Pueblo architecture is found in this 
building, and not fewer than 27 circular 
kivas, varying from 1o to 50 feet in 
diameter, have been uncovered in it.”’ 

One of the most important ruins of 
the group is Chettro Kettle (Rain 
Pueblo) which measures 440 by 250 
feet. It is less than one fourth of a 
mile east of Pueblo Bonito. The ma- 
sonry is exceptionally good and con- 
sists of fine-grained grayish-yellow 
sandstone, broken into small tabular 
pieces laid in thin mortar. In places 
courses of heavier stone are laid in 
parallel at intervals, giving an orna- 
mental effect. Jackson in the Tenth 
Report of the Hayden Survey, calcu- 
lates that there are 315,000 cubic feet 
of masonry in the structure. Chettro 
Kettle will be the first of the great ruins 
to be excavated by the School of Ameri- 
can Research. On top of the mesa, 
about three-fourths of a mile north of 
Pueblo Bonito, are the ruins of Pueblo 
Alto (high village) consisting of two 
community houses, the smaller about 
75 feet square, containing some of the 
best plain masonry to be found in the 
Chaco Canyon region. There is a large 
circular kiva in the small building. 
In the larger structure, seven kivas 
have been located. It is rectangular, 
facing south, the court like that of 
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Kin-Yai Ruins, Chaco Canyon National Monument, New Mexico. 


Una Vida Mesa, Chaco Canyon National Monument, New Mexico. 
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Hungo Pavi being enclosed by a semi- 
circular double wall between which 
were rooms, making it really a series 
of one-story apartments. The north 
wall is 360 feet long, while the wings are 
200 and 170 feet long respectively. 
The rooms are from 15 to 20 feet long 
and 8 to 12 wide. A quarter of a mile 
east of the ruins is a wall extending 
north and south for 1,986 feet. Other 
walls extend toward this from the main 
building but do not connect with it. 
Pueblo Alto is reached from Chaco 
Canyon by a tortuous stairway through 
a narrow crevice just back of Pueblo 
Bonito. 

The ruin of Hungo Pavi is one of the 
major ruins of the Chaco group. It 
is on the north side of the Canyon, less 
than two miles above Pueblo Bonito. 
It is built on three sides of a court, a 
semi-circular double wall enclosing the 
fourth side, the space between the two 
walls being divided into rooms. The 
main building is 309 feet long and each 
of the two wings 136 feet. When it is 
considered that the building originally 
was four stories high and was built in 
terraced form, imagination will picture 
a structure that must have looked for- 
midable indeed when occupied by hun- 
dreds of men, women and children. 
The masonry of Hungo Pavi, according 
to Dr. Hewett in the ‘‘ Handbook of the 
American Indians,’ is exceptionally 
good ; the material is fine grained, gray- 
ish yellow sandstone, compactly laid 
in thin mud mortar. The exterior walls 
of the first story are three feet thick and 
walls still stand to a height of thirty 
feet. Within the main building there 
is a kiva 23 feet in diameter.” 

Una Vida, lying about two miles to 
the southeast of Hungo Pavi, is L- 
shaped, the extremities of the wings 
being connected by a semicircular wall. 
The ruin is badly demolished. The 
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wings are 274 and 253 feet in length. 
Within the court is a subterranean cir- 
cular kiva 60 feet in diameter. Nearby 
is the ruin of the Saydegil (house on 
the side of the rocks) which has a 
kiva 54 feet in diameter, surrounded 
by twenty rooms. 

Wijiji, the next important ruin above 
Una Vida, one mile up the valley, is 
rectangular, 225 by 120 feet, built 
around three sides of a court which 
has no wall on the fourth. The struc- 
ture was three stories high and the ma- 
sonry was regular and well-finished. 

The most easterly of the group is 
Pueblo Pintado, built of grayish yel- 
low sandstone. It is L-shaped and is 
surrounded by ten minor Pueblos, all 
within a mile of the large structure. 
The surrounding country is absolute 
desert almost on the top of the Conti- 
nental Divide. 

Casa Rinconada across the arroyo to 
the south of Bonito is an enormous 
double-walled kiva, measuring 72 feet 
in diameter, with rooms built partially 
around it. The walls, 30 inches thick, 
are built of well-selected sandstone 
smoothly laid. Thirty-two niches, 16 
by 22 inches, 14 inches deep, smoothly 
finished and plastered, extend around 
the interior of the kiva wall at regular 
intervals. The outer wall of the kiva 
is eight feet from the inner, the space 
between being divided into rooms. 
Sin Kletzin is a similar structure on the 
mesa a mile to the south. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of 
Pueblo Bonito to the southwest, and on 
the very brink of the arroyo, is Pueblo 
del Arroyo, similar in character, 270 
feet long and 135 feet wide with nine 
kivas, the largest 37 feet in diameter. 
In places this pueblo is being cut away 
by the waters that rush down the gorge 
in flood season. 

Kin Kletsoi (Yellow House) is a 
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small pueblo against the north cliff 
wall, half a mile down the canyon from 
Bonito. Another mile down on the 
same side of the arroyo and close under 
the vertical wall is Casa Chiquita. 

Penasco Blanco is situated on a high 
mesa three miles northwest of Pueblo 
Bonito, on a high point south of the 
arroyo. It is one of the most remark- 
able of the entire section. It is in out- 
line almost a perfect ellipse, the long 
diameter 500 feet and the short 365 
feet. The pueblo was four stories high. 
There are seven kivas on the west side 
of the court and a large one 50 feet 
in diameter is outside of the building 
at its south end. The rooms in the 
building are large, 20 feet in length 
and from 10 to 20 feet wide. 

Kin Klizhin is three miles south and 
five miles west of Pueblo Bonito. It 
stands on a sandhill near a dry wash 
and was 145 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
but the semi-circular wall connecting 
the northeast and southeast corners 
was 450 feet long. In the wall was 
a circular tower probably 30 feet 
high. The wall is three feet thick at 
the base. The original height of the 
house was five stories and portions of 
the fourth story wall still stand. The 
masonry of dark brown sandstone, con- 
sists of alternate courses of large and 
small stones. A stone dam, wasteway 
reservoir and ditches are plainly trace- 
able in the vicinity. 

Kin Binioli (“Whirlwind Pueblo’’) 
is one of the best preserved of the group 
and is located in an arroyo tributary 
to the Chaco Canyon. It is ten miles 
west and four miles south of Pueblo 
Bonito. It is rectangular in form, hav- 
ing three wings. The exterior dimen- 
sions are 320 by 270 feet. Ten circular 
kivas are built within the walls of the 
structure, the largest 26 feet in diam- 
eter. Part of the fourth story walls are 


still standing and of the north exterior 
wall 120 feet are still standing to above 
the second story. Walls and corners 
are true to the plummet and T-square, 
an exceptional occurrence in aboriginal 
structures. The remains of extensive 
irrigation works exist in close proximity, 
the most elaborate that have been 
found in the San Juan drainage. 

The above are some of the most 
important of the ruins in the Chaco 
group. It is truly a land of mystery, 
and the day is not far distant when it 
will be one of the most sought of the 
ancient shrines in America, for, at last, 
scientific enterprises worthy of the place 
are under way. In 1916 the Smith- 
sonian Institution, School of American 
Research and Royal Ontario Museum 
planned to undertake a comprehensive 
investigation of the entire Chaco Can- 
yon district. A concession was granted 
by the Department of the Interior for 
the excavation of the ruins and the pre- 
liminary reconnaissance was made by 
the staff of the School in the fall of 1916 
with a view to beginning more exten- 
sive operations in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year. 

With the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, major ac- 
tivities in the field were postponed, 
though a considerable portion of the 
work contemplated, namely, that not 
dependent on excavation has been ac- 
complished and publication of results 
will begin in the fall of the present 
year. The original plan is now re- 
sumed by the School of American Re- 
search, assisted financially by the Royal 
Ontario Museum. It is estimated that 
the work will continue for not less than 
five years. A field station was estab- 
lished at the ruins in June and will be 
maintained there continuously except 
during the winter months. 

Likewise, the National Geographic 
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Society has obtained from the Depart- 
ment of!the Interior a permit to make 
a reconnaissance of the Chaco Canyon 
during the summer of 1920 witha view 
to more extensive explorations in fu- 
ture summers. Mr. Neil M. Judd of 
the U.S. National Museum has been 
placed in charge of the reconnaissance 
and is now on the site making the pre- 
liminary studies essential to a compre- 
hensive survey of so large a field. 


EL MORRO OR INSCRIPTION ROCK 


“The most precious cliff, historically, 
possessed by any nation on earth, and, 
I am ashamed to say, the most utterly 
uncared for.’’ Thus wrote Charles F. 
Lummis in speaking of Inscription Rock, 
in “Some Strange Corners of Our Coun- 
try,” in1892. It was not until 1917 that 
the National Park Service caused to be 
constructed a substantial fence one and 
a half miles in length at the base of 
Inscription Rock for the protection of 
the inscriptions against depredations, 
and caused the ancient spring to be 
cleaned out so that refreshing waters 
again gush forth from it. However, 
vandals are still at work, scribbling 
their own insignificant names on the 
rock wall, side by side with those of 
Conquistadores and Franciscan Mar- 
tyrs, to the shame of Americans be 
it said. 

El Morro was on the high road tra- 
versed by the Spanish Conquerors three 
hundred and more years ago, and then 
as now commanded attention of the 
traveler, especially if he approached 
over the old Zuni road. Nature has cut 
the sandstone cliffs of that region of 
New Mexico into fantastic shapes, and 
Inscription Rock as to form and size 
has rivals innumerable between Santa 
Fé and Gallup and from Zuni to the 
Mesa Verde, but few whose sheerness 
of sides is so pronounced as that of El 
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Morro, and none, of course, that has 
served as an autograph album for cel- 
ebrities of three centuries. 

The rock is a pink, sandstone cliff, 
in the midst of a lonely plain. The 
range round about offers good grazing, 
the cedar and juniper brush with the 
Zuni forest not far away, supply an 
abundance of firewood, and the spring 
at the foot of the cliff, good water in 
plenty, affording an ideal camping place, 
such as are found few and far between in 
this arid country. It is no wonder that 
even in early days, cavalcades would 
stop here and camp long enough for 
men to carve not only their names but 
long inscriptions in the soft rock, some 
of these inscriptions proving to be im- 
portant historical documents in later 
days. One of them, indeed, fixes the 
approximate date of the founding of 
Santa Fé, the capital of New Mexico. 
In fact, the inscription of Ofiate, the 
founder of Santa Fé, is one of the most 
important of the series and is hardly 
overshadowed in interest by that of 
DeVargas, the reconqueror. Perhaps 
the neatest and most extensive inscrip- 
tions are those of Governor Silva Nieto, 
one of them in verse. Eleven days 
separate the two and one glimpses from 
them an important and thrilling bit of 
history. 

The first inscription reads: “The 
Most Illustrious Sir and Captain Gen- 
eral of the provinces of New Mexico 
for the King our Master, passed by here 
on the return from the villages of Zuni 
on the 29th of July of the year 1629; 
and them (the Indians) he put in peace 
at their request, they asking his favor 
as vassals of His Majesty. And anew 
they gave obedience; all of which he 
did with persuasiveness, zeal and pru- 
dence, like such a most Christian (ef- 
faced), such a careful and gallant sol- 
dier of unending and exalted memory.” 
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Says Hodge in a note to the Me- 
morial of Benavides, translated and 
published by Mrs. E. E. Ayer: 

“There is internal evidence, if one 
may be permitted to read between the 
lines of the next inscription, that all 
did not go well at Zuni after the Gov- 
ernor’s departure with his soldiers, for 
early in the following month he was 
again carving an inscription on El Mor- 
ro after having ‘conquered the impos- 
sible’ by his strong right arm and his 
valor, ‘a thing which he only accom- 
plished August 9.’ Thus it would 
seem that the Governor had scarcely 
time to return to Santa Fé, a distance 
of 36 leagues from Acoma and 56 
leagues from Zuni before being called 
back. Indeed we have the direct state- 
ment of Perea, who devotes the greater 
part of his Segunda Relacion to the 
subject, that only by a miracle was 
Fr. Figuerdo, the missionary at the 
Zuni pueblo of Hawikuh saved since 
the Devil admonished the natives, 
‘with menaces, that they should eject 
this strange priest from their country. 
They put it into operation, all mani- 
festing themselves in such manner that 
already they did not assist as they were 
wont, to bring water and wood, nor did 
one of them appear. By night was 
heard a great din of dances, drums, and 
caracoles, which among them is signal 
of war.’ But in this imminent danger 
God came to Fray Roque’s succor, and 
to make a long story short, the mis- 
sionary saw that the Indians were ‘well 
catechised and sufficiently fit,’ where- 
upon ‘he ordered to be built in the 
plaza a high platform, where he said 
mass with all solemnity, and baptized 
them on the day of St. Augustine of the 
year 1629; singing the Te Deum Lau- 
damus, etc.; and through having so 
good a voice, the Father Fray Roque— 
accompanied by the chant—caused de- 
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votion in all.” Thus were the Zuni 
Christianized for the time being, al- 
though, needless to say, they did not 
understand a word the good fraile said, 
nor knew the meaning of any part of 
the rites he celebrated for their benefit.’’ 

The second inscription of Governor 
Silva Nieto reads: “Here passed the 
Governor Don Francisco Manuel de 
Silva Nieto, whose indubitable prowess 
and valor have already conquered the 
impossible, with the wagons of Our 
Lord and King, a thing which he only 
accomplished August 9, 1629. That 
it be seen that I passed to Zuni and 
carried the Faith.” 

An inscription, carved less than three 
years later, makes record of a tragedy 
at Zuni and the manner in which it was 
avenged. Francisco de Letrado, who 
built the mission at Hawikuh and that 
at Halona, became a martyr among the 
Pueblos at Zuni on February 22, 1632. 
The story is that on that Sunday, just 
100 years before George Washington 
was born, the Indians delayed in at- 
tending mass and Fray Francisco an- 
gered at this, went out to remonstrate 
with them. They turned on him, and 
he, seeing that the martyr’s crown 
awaited him, knelt down, holding in 
his hands a small crucifix and was shot 
dead with arrows. The Indians carried 
off the corpse, scalped it and then gave 
a dance. Governor Francisco de la 
Mora Ceballos sent to Zuni a squad of 
soldiers under Tomas de Albiqu to- 
gether with a few priests and it was 
while camping at Inscription Rock, 
that Lujan, one of the soldiers, carved 
the following on the Rock with clear- 
cut letters: “They passed on 23d of 
March 1632 to the avenging of the 
death of Father Letrado,”’ or as it is 
in old Spanish: “Se pasaron a 23 de 
Marzo de 1632 anos a la Benganza de 
Muerte del Padre Letrado.” 
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But, as early as fourteen years before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, 
Don Juan de Ofate cut across an 
earlier Indian petroglyph the following 
legend: ‘‘Paso por aqui de adelantado 
don juan de ofiate del descubrimiento 
de la mar del sura 16 del Abril del 1606.”’ 
Translated it reads: ‘Passed by here 
the provincial chief Don Juan de Onate 
from the discovery of the South Sea 
on the 16th of April 1606.”” This in- 
scription also fixes fairly well the date of 
the founding of Santa Fé, for it was 
after his return from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia (the South Sea) that Ofiate es- 
tablished his capital at Santa Fé and 
began the construction of the Palace of 
the Governors, a fort, castle, capitol, 
executive mansion, on what appear to 
have been the walls of a prehistoric 
community house abandoned long be- 
fore the arrival of Ofiate. (Spanish 
documents just translated seem to point 
to Peralta, who was Ojfiate’s successor, 
as the founder of Santa Fé in 1609.) 

Not less interesting and suggestive 
of romance and long vistas of history 
is the inscription by Don Diego de 
Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponce de Leon; 
“Aqui estaba el Genl Dn Do de Vargas 
quien conquisto a nestra santa fe y la 
real corona todo el nuevo Mexico a su 
costa ano de 1692.”" The English ver- 
sion is: “Here was the General Don 
Diego de Vargas, who conquered to 
our holy faith and the royal crown all 
New Mexico, at his own expense, year 
of 1692.’’ What a vision of the times 
this inscription brings up! Doughty 
men in armor from Castile and Anda- 
lusia conquering new worlds, new races, 
for their King, bringing to them Euro- 
pean culture and an Oriental religion 
from the hills of Palestine! Tired war- 
riors and priests resting at the foot 
of this silent rock and gazing out upon 
scenes that to this day are considered 
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overwhelming in their majesty and 
beauty. 

Thus one may study and ponder over 
inscription after inscription carved in 
this rock. The imagination may even 
bring up pictures of the days before 
the coming of the Spaniards, for into 
the rock are sunk ancient petroglyphs, 
symbols of a religion as old, and perhaps 
older, than that of the Christian, of a 
people who built communal houses and 
had evolved an admirable culture in 
days when Europe was still shrouded in 
the fog of the Dark Ages. Says Charles 
Francis Saunders in his recent book, 
“Finding the Worth While in the 
Southwest:’’ “One who has Spanish 
enough to give zest to the quest could 
easily spend a couple of days, camped 
at this fascinating spot, spelling out the 
quaint old notations, peopling again in 
fancy this ancient camp-ground with 
the warriors of long ago in helmet and 
cuirass, their horses housed in leather; 
and ever with them the Franciscan sol- 
diers of the Cross in gray gown and 
cord with dangling crucifix. Then there 
is the enjoyment of the place itself— 
the sunny solitude, and the glorious ex- 
tended views, the long blue line of the 
Zuni mountains, the pale spires of La 
Puerta de los Gigantes (the Giant’s 
Gate). Then, if you like, is the climb 
to the mesa’s summit for yet wider view 
and a sight of the ruined old pueblo 
there, whereof history has naught to 
tell—only tradition, which says that 
it was once a Zunian town.”’ 

Lately, the Federal government has 
added to the National Monument a 
considerable area which includes the 
prehistoric sites on top of the mesa. 
Says a circular of the Department of 
the Interior: “The existence of ex- 
tensive, prehistoric ruins on the very 
summit of Inscription Rock is another 
feature of interest. On the top of the 
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rock a deep cleft or canyon divides the 
western end of the formation. On each 
of these arms are the remnants of large 
communal houses or pueblos. Some of 
the walls are yet standing, and the 
ground plans of the structures are well 
defined. That on the south arm and 
almost overhanging the cavern and 
spring, is approximately 200 by 150 
feet. Some of the buildings must have 
been more than one story in height. 
The remarkable natural defenses of the 
site and the existence of the spring 
doubtless induced the builders to select 
this odd location. At some distant day 
it may be desirable to excavate these 
ruins and thus add to this historic spot 
attractions for the scientist as well as 
the general public.”’ 

Locally, Inscription Rock and El 
Morro are known as separate and dis- 
tinct monumental rocks. The latter, 
translated “The Castle,’’ is the rock 
standing out in bold relief to the east, 
while “Inscription Rock” is the name 
applied to the formation to the west, 
which is a part of the mesa. On the 
south side, in the angle formed by the 
two, one extending east and the other 
south, is a great chamber or cavern, a 
natural amphitheater where secure ref- 
uge from storm or human foe could 
easily be secured. It is here, too, that 
the only spring within many miles wells 
up as if to make the natural fortifica- 
tions doubly secure. Upon these walls 
are many of the best preserved in- 
scriptions, although there are quite a 
number 200 feet east, under the shadows 
of a stately pine tree and on the north 
side of El Morro. Most of them are as 
plain, apparently, as the day they were 
written; especially is this true of the 
older ones, carved during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

As with other regions that are not 
only scenically but also historically 
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and archaeologically interesting, the 
tourist who gets most out of his visit is 
the one who has carefully read the im- 
portant things written about the spot 
visited. The trip to Inscription Rock 
is greatly enhanced in interest to him 
who has read “Twitchell’s Leading 
Facts of New Mexican History,” Ay- 
er’s “Benavides: Memorial on New 
Mexico,’ Charles Francis Saunders’ 
“Finding the Worth While in the 
Southwest,’’and, among the older works, 
Simpson’s Report, and, of course, Lum- 
mis’ “Strange Corners of Our Coun- 
try,’’ Bancroft’s History and Defouri’s 
“Martyrs of New Mexico.”’ 


GRAN QUIVIRA. 


Mission churches built by the Fran- 
ciscans, New Mexico had before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 
Authorities are not agreed when the 
first was built, but it was more than 
300 years ago and probably in 1617. 
Only ruins of the original structures 
survive. It is not quite certain that 
the walls of the Pecos mission, that 
are still standing, are those con- 
structed in the days of Benavides, nor 
is the San Miguel chapel in Santa Fé 
the temple built by the Franciscans in 
the early days of Santa Fé, nor is it the 
oldest church in the United States. 
One must go to the Saline pueblos in the 
Manzano mountains, to Abo, Cuarai 
and Tabira to find the picturesque ruins 
of the Franciscan missions built and 
abandoned prior to the Pueblo Revo- 
lution of 1680. 

The most extensive of these missions 
and pueblo ruins in this country of 
mystery that stretches south of Santa 
Fé and east of the Manzanos to the 
weird alkali and salt lakes, is Tabira, 
or as it is better, though less correctly 
known, “Gran Quivira.”’ The church 
and part of the pueblo ruins have been 
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Walls of Gran Quivira National Monument, New Mexico. 


set apart by presidential proclamation 
as a National Monument. The greater 
part of the ancient pueblo site is the 
property of the School of American Re- 
search and the Museum of New Mexico. 

The site is an imposing one, and 
whether one approaches over the Abo 
highway or on the road from Santa Fé, 
the impression of the ruins is one of 
ghostliness. They lie on a hill that 
dominates a vast expanse of country. 
The walls that project above the sur- 
face are of blue-gray limestone, while 
the country round about has a pecu- 
liarly forsaken, isolated appearance, 
heightened by a broad river of fine sand 
in which there is no vegetation. Except 
for a well or two that have been sunk 
nearby, no water is to be found for many 
miles although, it is almost certain, that 
when Tabira was occupied by its hun- 
dreds of busy people, there was a boun- 
teous spring which was plugged and 


buried when the people abandoned the 
great community house. 

No excavations have been con- 
ducted on a large scale at Gran Quivira, 
but treasure hunters, lured by myths 
of buried gold and gems, have turned 
over every part of the ground and 
opened caverns and pits. It was at 
Gran Quivira that the old Pueblo cul- 
ture was thrust farthest eastward in 
this region for any length of time, 
and it was there that it was in constant 
contact with the Plains Indians of the 
Southwest. 

Tabira was not the Gran Quivira 
sought by Coronado. Colonel Twitchell 
in his “Leading Facts of New Mexican 
History,” tells how Tabira was first 
given the name of Gran Quivira, which 
has clung to it so tenaciously and has 
now been officially confirmed by the 
United States government in naming 
the National Monument. 
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Tabira is thought to be one of the 
eleven inhabited Saline pueblos seen by 
Chamuscado in 1581. Ofiate in 1598 
visited the pueblos and Fray Francisco 
de San Miguel, chaplain of Ofiate’s 
armed force, began missionary labors 
among themin the same, year, although, 
according to Hodge, it was 1629 before 
the first actual missions were estab- 
lished by Francisco de Acevedo. 

Lummis, in “The Land of Poco Ti- 
empo,’’ gives his impression of Tabira, 
saying: “ Mid-ocean is not more lone- 
some than the plains, nor night so 
gloomy as that dumb sunlight. It is 
barren of sound. The brown grass is 
knee-deep—and even that trifle gives a 
shock in this hoof-obliterated land. 
The bands of antelope that drift, like 
cloud shadows, across the dun land- 
scape suggest less of life than of the 
supernatural. The spell of the plains 
is a wondrous thing. At first it fas- 


cinates. Then it bewilders. At last it 
crushes. It is sure as the grave and 
worse. It is intangible, but resistless; 


stronger than humanity. When one 
cannot otherwise escape the plains, one 
takes refuge in madness. But on a 
sudden, the tension is relieved. A mile 
to the south, where a whaleback ridge 
noses into the uncanny valley, stands 
out a strange ashen bulk that brings us 
back toearth. Wanandweirdas itis, it 
bespeaks the one-time presence of man, 
for Nature has no such squareness. 
I do not believe that the whole world 
can show elsewhere, nor that a Doré 
could dream into canvas a ghostliness 
so apropos. Stand upon the higher 
ridges to the east, and it is all spread 
before you, a wraith in pallid stone— 
the absolute ghost of a city. Its ashen 
hues which seem to hover above the 
dead grass, foiled by the sombre 
blotches of the junipers; its indetermi- 
minate gray hints, outspoken at last in 
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the huge, vague shape that looms in its 
center; its strange dim outlines rimmed 
with a flat, round world of silence—but 
why try to tell that which has no 
telling? Who shall wreak expression of 
that spectral city? Come nearer, and 
the spell dwindles but it is never broken. 
Even as we pass out hands over that 
forgotten masonry of pale limestone, or 
clamber over fallen walls with tangible 
stubbing of material toes, the un- 
earthliness of the haggard scene does 
not wholly cease to assert itself. Only, 
we know now that it is not a ghost- 
city, which the next breeze may waft 
away. It is a ruined pueblo again— 
but such a pueblo! Not in size nor in 
architecture—there are several others 
as large, and some as imposing—but in 
color and in setting it is alone * * * * 
And in the western terminus of the vil- 
lage, just on the brow of the slope that 
falls away to the strange valley that 
looks across to the sombre Mesa de los 
Jumanos, is another and a gigantic 
ruin, whose like is not in all our North 
America. Its walls, thirty feet high 
and six feet thick, roofless and ragged 
at the top, 202 feet front and 131 feet 
in greatest depth, are of the same spec- 
tral bluish-gray limestone, broken into 
irregular but flat-faced prisms and 
firmly laid in adobe mortar.” 

Of the three great churches that of 
Cuarai is largest, having a floor area 
of 5,020 square feet. That of Tabira 
comes next, with 4,978 square feet ; and 
then Abo with 4,830. These figures are 
for the auditoriums alone and do not 
include the extensive convents, at- 
tached to each, of which that at Tabira 
is most extensive, covering 13,377 
square feet. The walls of Abo are much 
the noblest and most massive, and those 
of Tabira the crudest, though no less 
solid. The pueblos of Abo and Cuarai 
had each a tiny but sufficient rill; but 
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Tabira is absolutely dry. There is 
neither spring nor stream in thirty 
miles. But this is hardly a rare thing 
among Pueblo ruins; and it is well 
known that the aborigines were wont 
to kill their water when forced to aban- 
don a town, lest it give comfort to the 
enemy. We know, not only for record, 
but by eyesight, of several cases where, 
with infinite labor, the Pueblos actually 
obliterated a spring to keep it from 
their savage neighbors. 


GILA CLIFF DWELLINGS 


Approximately fifty miles northwest 
of Silver City, New Mexico, a deep 


rough canyon in the west fork of the 
Gila river contains a group of four cliff- 
dwellings in a fair state of preservation. 
They lie in cavities in the base of an 
overhanging cliff of grayish-yellow vol- 
canic rock which at one time apparently 
were closed by protecting walls. The 
importance of these cliff-dwellings con- 
sists chiefly in the fact that they are 
located in a district in which few pre- 
historic ruins are found. The Gila Cliff- 
Dwellings National Monument was 
created by proclamation in November, 


1907. 
Sante Fe, New Mexico. 


SONNET OF SANTE FE 


THE City oF Hoty FaItTH 


The nursling of Assisi bides with dream 
And noisy centuries pause hushed before 
Her quiet dwelling, where conquistadore 
Is sentinel forever and supreme. 

The swords of Coronado, deathless, gleam. 
To Tigua—but yesterday, no more— 

The saving cross leal sons of Francis bore. 
At morn, was not her trail a living stream? 


Old Santa Fe is Beauty, height and plain, 
In wistful shadow running o’er the walls, 
Once haughty fiefs to Mexico and Spain 

Or throned, a queen in far sky seeking halls, 


Ablush, she weds the sunset. 


While they reign, 


The snowclad peaks don crimson as their thralls. 


—LILIAN WHITE SPENCER. 


IN ARIZONA 


The red buttes linger on the shattered plain, 
Where twisted herbage glorifies the sun. 
What god conceived them in deific play? 

Or was he Titan, drunk with godlike power, 
Frenzied with mortal dreams of what a god, 
Fired by mortal cunning, might create? 


The red buttes linger: thrice a million years 

Have idled by their unresponsive feet 

Since first their crests gazed upward toward the star 

While still earth travailed. Still they linger on, 

Still guard the fickle plain, unchanged and grand, 

The altars hewn by Nature for her shrine. 
—ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs. 
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THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS OF ARIZONA 


By Byron CUMMINGS 


VER since the human race began 
to set up the huge menhirs of 
France and rear the mighty pyra- 


_ mids of Egypt and of Mexico, man has 


thought that he was building the only 


' monuments that would commemorate 
_ great events and the leadership of great 
individuals. 
' very slow in realizing that Nature, 
' long before man began his career, had 
_ been commemorating her achievements 
_ and marking the epochs of her develop- 
_ ment by monuments that are the 
_ wonder and inspiration of all seekers 


The people have been 


of truth. The individual only gradually 


- learns how insignificant his accom- 
_ plishments are in comparison with those 
_ of the Master Workman whose re- 
' sources are inexhaustible and whose 


energies are hemmed in by no limita- 
tions of time. In proportion as man has 


_watched the craft and handiwork of 


Nature and been able to read the record 
she has laid down through the ages, in 
that proportion has he caught the 


' inspiration of the real builder and been 


able to fulfill his part in the great plan 
of the universe and rear monuments 
that tell their story of the constant 
upward struggle of the human race 
toward such a knowledge of the truth 


‘that it brings peace and happiness. 


Man realizes, however, that as he, as 
an individual, has a part to perform 
in this great plan of the ages, so nations 
and tribes in a larger way either ad- 
vance or retard the great onward move- 
ment of the human race. It is not, 
however, merely a question of mighty 
structures and amazing technique but 
rather a measuring up to their under- 
standing in the age in which they lived. 
Did they make the most of the knowl- 
edge and materials and opportunities 
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at their disposal? If so, the monuments 
left behind by any people are worthy 
of preservation as the achievement of 
that people—the page of their contribu- 
tion to the world’s history. 

Believing this, the United States 
government a few years ago began 
setting aside certain remarkable natural 
places and historic spots as national 
monuments. These demonstrate the 
forces at work in shaping the earth’s 
crust and show the progress of the 
human race on this part of the conti- 
nent. Since Arizona’s natural features 
are varied and attractive and since, 
scattered over her entire area, are the 
ruined homes of many a prehistoric 
tribe of her native population, a num- 
ber of these monuments have been 
established within the confines of the 
state. 

Throughout the southern portion of 
the commonwealth along the courses 
of the Gila river and its tributaries 
are found the ruined pueblos of an agri- 
cultural people. Along the upper 
courses of these streams where rock 
was fairly accessible, the walls of these 
villages have been laid up with water- 
worn boulders bedded in clay, while 
in the broader valleys of the lower 
courses, massive walls were constructed 
of clay strengthened with caliche or 
some similar material. These buildings 
rose one, two, three and even four 
stories in height. They are found es- 
pecially abundant along the valley of 
the lower Salt river near Mesa, Tempe 
and Phoenix, and along the Gila from 
Florence westward. 


CASA GRANDE 


In 1906, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology at 
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Wreck House A, excavated, Casa Grande National Monument, Arizona. 


Washington, began the study of this 
old pueblo culture of the Gila valley. 
He selected the largest known ruin of 
these early people, a house called by 
the Spanish explorers Casa Grande. It 
was first visited by Father Kino in 
1694, and since that time has been an 
object of great interest to all those who 
have dared to visit the so-called deserts 
of Arizona. 

The main building, the residence of 
the head man or chief, stood four 
stories in height and its central tier of 
rooms still shows portions of the walls 
of that fourth story. There are four 
main groups of buildings in this vicin- 
ity. There are four clan house groups, 
one of which (clan house 1) contains a 
dancing place with adjacent dressing 
rooms and a ceremonial chamber. In 
this chamber are the remains of a chair 
or throne upon which the patient was 
placed in a healing ceremony. Tra- 
dition says that formerly this throne 
was covered with shells brought from 
the western ocean, and that an adobe 
block standing against the southern 
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wall of the room represents the moun- 
tains from beyond which they came. 

Their irrigating ditches can be traced 
near the compounds and stretching out 
across the plain lying between the ruin 
and the river. Tradition says that they 
abandoned this locality because the 
soil was too hard (too clayey) to raise 
corn and so the people migrated north- 
ward. Part of them finally built Pueblo 
Bonito in northwestern New Mexico 
and another portion found their way 
into Canyon de Chelly in northern Ari- 
zona. 

This Casa Grande ruin is located 
nine miles southwest of Florence and 
seventeen miles northeast of Casa 
Grande station. Florence is on the 
Arizona Eastern railroad, which can 
be reached at Phoenix by the Santa 
Fe from the north, or at Maricopa on 
the Southern Pacific from the south. 
Casa Grande station is situated on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific. 
Private conveyances can be obtained 
at either Florence or Casa Grande to 
take one to the ruins. Ten acres of 
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Kitsil, Navaho National Monument, Arizona. 


land on which the ruins are situated 
have been set aside as the Casa Grande 
National Monument. 


NAVAHO 


By leaving the railroad at Flagstaff, 
one may travel north eighty miles along 
the “Painted Desert” to Tuba City, 
the headquarters of the western divi- 
sion of the Navaho reservation. A 
ride of sixty-five miles farther takes 
one to Marsh Pass, from which a trail 
leads up Sagie Canyon to Navaho 
National Monument. This monument 
embraces two ruins of prehistoric cave 
pueblos. Six miles in the saddle up a 
most picturesque and beautiful canyon 
takes one to Betatakin, the smaller of 
the Monument ruins. Betatakin is 
the Navaho name and signifies side-hill 
house because the rooms of the pueblo 


are arranged along terraces that rise 
one above the other at the back of the 
cave. This ruin was first visited by 
white men in August, 1909, when John 
Wetherill with the writer and his party 
consisting of Neil Judd, Donald Beaure- 
gard, Stuart Young and Malcolm 
Cummings made a trip to it and began 
its investigation. The work was con- 
tinued in October and December of 
the same year. The pueblo contained 
originally some one hundred and twenty 
rooms and occupied every available 
building space the cave afforded. From 
one end to the other, the great cavern 
measures four hundred and fifty feet 
and has a maximum depth of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The cave roof 
projects far out over the village but 
is so high that the swirling storms have 
induced shrubbery to grow up to the 
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very foundations of the ancient homes. 
From the accumulated rocks just below 
the bottom terrace and within the cave 
itself bubbles a never-failing spring 
of excellent water. The gorge below 
is filled with tall slender quaking aspen, 
alder and water birch, while the oppo- 
site slope is thickly studded with dark 
green pines. In the spring of 1917 the 
government, under the able super- 
vision of Mr. Neil Judd of the National 
Museum, began the restoration of the 
ruin. Time did not permit the entire 
completion of the task, but the ruin 
was left in excellent shape and so nearly 
restored that it is saved from further 
deterioration for many years. 

Betatakin is a spot where one loves to 
linger. The mocking echo of the cliffs, 
the wild confusion of the canyon foliage 
together with the primitive houses hud- 
dled together in this great paternal cave 
make you think you have been trans- 
ported to some remote age and are a 
part of Nature’s first struggles to walk 
upright and hold her head in a clearer 
atmosphere. The writer and his party 
last August were driven to the shelter 
of this cave by a terrific canyon storm. 
The would-be archaeologists rolled up 
in their blankets in the various apart- 
ments of Betatakin and dreamed they 
were ‘Cliff Dwellers.”” As they filled 
their lungs with the fresh morning air 
of the mountains, they shook off the 
spell that the gods of the cave men 
had thrown around them and rejoiced 
that some day they would again sleep 
on a twentieth century mattress with 
at least two feathers under their head. 

Retracing one’s trail for a couple of 
miles to the forks of the canyon and 
taking the second branch to the left, 
an additional tramp of five miles 
brings one to the garden of Kitsil, the 
other ruin of the Navaho National 
Monument. 
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The word Kitsil means broken pot- 
tery, and as one reaches the level of 
the apartments, he realizes why the 
Navaho have given it this title. The 
open spaces between the apartments 
are strewn with broken pottery of 
the finest type produced by the an- 
cient cliff people. Parts of ollas, and 
pieces of bowls, ladels and pitchers lie 
in heaps or are scattered through the 
debris of fallen walls and covered with 
the wind-blown dust of centuries. This 
village completely fills a cave three 
hundred and fifty feet long and fifty 
feet deep. There are some one hundred 
and forty-eight rooms in all. Several 
circular ceremonial chambers at the 
front of the cave help distinguish the 
clans living in this cave from those 
occupying Betatakin. Here, we find 
the underground or sunken chambers 
kriown to the Hopi as Kivas. Those of 
the modern Hopi, however, are rec- 
tangular, while the Zuni still make use 
of the rounded apartment. In Betata- 
kin there are no sunken chambers at 
all. Several of the apartments contain 
rooms that were plainly used for cere- 
monial purposes but all are built on 
the same level as the other rooms. 
Since, also, some excellent specimens 
of reed flutes were found in the ruin, 
it is possible that Betatakin sheltered 
the ancestors of the Hopi Flute Clans 
while Kitsil resounded with the busy 
hum of the people of the Snake and 
Antelope Clans. Kitsil stands out as 
a fine type of cave pueblo, situated in a 
well wooded canyon where the warm 
coloring of the sandstone cliffs in a 
setting of rich green enlivened with 
bright flowers, creates a picture that 
lingers in one’s memory. Kitsil makes 
one wish to be a “Cliff Dweller”? and 
settle down in this atmosphere of 
peace and simplicity. Here one drinks 
in divinity with every breath and with 
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Inscription House, Nitsie Canyon, Navaho National Monument, Arizona. 


every picture, and turns toward the 
future with greater confidence and a 
stouter heart. 


INSCRIPTION HOUSE 


By taking saddle horse and pack a 
ride of some forty miles to the west 
brings one to the rim of Nitsie canyon 
(Navaho Creek). Below you stretches 
a panorama of deep-cut canyons whose 
depths you are unable to penetrate. 
Their courses zigzag in every direction 
like the tentacles of some huge devil 
fish and their rounded points and sides 
shimmer in the sunlight as though 
pulsating with life. You pause in 
astonishment at this riot of color and 
form spread out before you. Nature 
never seemed so big and attractive 
before. Your Indian guide breaks 
the spell by suddenly disappearing 
over the rim and you timidly follow. 


Your pony gingerly picks its way over 
smooth sloping cliffs and through shift- 
ingsand. After an hour or two of slip- 
ping, sliding and tortuous winding, you 
find yourself in the bottom of one of 
these gorges in the midst of fields of 
Indian corn and stretches of primitive 
sagebrush. In afew minutes you draw 
rein before a large cave in which nestles 
an ancient pueblo. Everywhere you 
turn up and down these many deep cuts 
in the earth’s crust, similar caves and 
similar primitive homes confront you, 
but this cliff ruin has special interest 
because of the peculiar adobe bricks 
made of clay and grass with which 
some of the rooms have been con- 
structed and also because of an unusual 
record scratched on the clay wall of 
one of the rooms. 

When the house was first visited by 
Mr. John Wetherill and the writer in 
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Ruins of Tumacacori Mission, Arizona. From an old print. 


June, 1909, Malcolm Cummings in The account relates that the natives 
scratching away the accumulated dust were raising wheat, barley, maize, 


over and debris from the wall in one of the peaches, pomegranates, grapes and 
hift- rooms discovered an_ inscription flowers around Bac in profusion. It 
slip-|} scratched into the clay plaster of the was a veritable land of milk and honey. 
, you wall. It reads: “S-hapeiro Ano Dom But no less attractive than Bac was 
1e of 1661.” Some intrepid early Spanish Tubac, situated some forty miles to 
1s of explorer or father on his way to or from the south. Here were Indian settle- 


Litive the Colorado river must have entered ments whose beginning dated far back 
draw these canyons and visited this pueblo. in the forgotten lore of the people. 
estles A small section of land, including the About two miles farther on toward 
; you cave, has been set aside as a national the Mexican border where the land 
> cuts monument under the title of ‘“Inscrip- on either side of the Santa Cruz widens 
s and tion House.” out into attractive fields stands the 
/ you, wreck of what once was a fine old 
terest Sennen Paneer church known as San Jose de Tumaca- 
oricks As one motors along the boulevard cori. Many believe that Father Kino’s 
which that now stretches off to the southward _ visit in 1691-92 was the first time that 
con) from Tucson, the fields of waving wheat natives had come in contact with white 
usual and branching cotton remind him of the men and that the missions of San Jose 
all o glowing account Father Kino sent to de Tumacacori and San Xavier del Bac 
Philip V of Spain on the great fertility were first organized at that time. But 
- m5 of portions of the Santa Cruz Valley. whence had come the seeds from which 
iter 
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Montezuma Castle National Monument, Arizona. 
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all these European fruits and grains 
had sprung? Is it not fair to suppose 
that other intrepid fathers and bold 
adventurers had found their way from 
Sonora down into the Santa Cruz 
valley and visited these thriving Indian 
settlements some time before? The 
building was erected before that of 
San Xavier del Bac near Tucson, 
probably about 1787. It is a fine old 
structure with an elaborate facade, a 
bell tower and a dome. The material 
used is adobe brick, laid in mortar 
with burnt brick employed in the 
second story of the bell tower and in 
the ornamentation. The nave is long 
and rather narrow. At the north end 
stands the great altar beneath a lofty 
dome of beautiful proportions. The 
sacristy to the east of the dome is 
covered with a barrel vaulted roof and 
there are some indications that the 
original roof over the nave was of a 
similar character. The massive side 
walls especially indicate such construc- 
tion. The bell tower stands at the 
southeastern corner, and thus the whole 
structure has the shape of a capital E 
with the central projection omitted. 
To the north, extends a large rectangu- 
lar burial ground surrounded by a high 
wall. Near the center of this enclosure 
stands a circular mortuary chapel with 
a massive moulded cornice. Along the 
eastern wall for about two-thirds of the 
length of the enclosure runs a two-story 
adobe structure—the quarters of the 
priests. To the east of the church lies 
the garden and beyond it stretch the 
fertile fields once tilled by the hands 
of the intrepid fathers. 

The exterior walls of the building 
are covered with stucco while the in- 
terior surfaces were made attractive 
by a coat of time plaster. Into the 
stucco covering of the walls have been 
pressed, at regular intervals, small 
pieces of rock and slag which give a 
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pleasing effect to the blank spaces. 
The plaster of the interior was deco- 
rated in various geometric and sym- 
bolic designs. The color schemes are 
simpler and more harmonious than 
those employed in the elaborate in- 
teriors of San Xavier del Bac. The 
government, with some assistance from 
the University of Arizona has repaired 
the crumbling walls, hung new doors 
in the main entrance to the church 
and in the side entrance to the burying 
ground and cleaned out the nave. 

It is a great landmark in the history 
of the Southwest and a remarkable 
illustration of the courageous industry 
and versatility of the hardy men who, 
after blazing a trail over the mountains 
and across arid plains, reared such a 
lasting monument to their memory as 
the Mission of San Jose de Tumacacori. 


MONTEZUMA CASTLE 


This beautiful ruin, three miles east 
of Camp Verde in Yavapai County, 
Arizona, is, on account of its unique 
location and perfect condition, one of 
the most remarkable remains of the 
ancient cliff dwellers. The following 
description is from a bulletin of the 
Department of the Interior on the 
National Monuments. 

“The monument embraces a prehis- 
toric cliff-dwelling ruin of unusual size 
situated in a niche or cavity in the face 
of a vertical cliff 175 feet in height. 
The formation exposed along the face 
of the cliff is a compact tufa or volcanic 
ash. About half-way up the cliff there 
is a bed of soft, unconsolidated tufa 
which has suffered considerable ero- 
sion, leaving irregular-shaped cavities. 
The bed of soft material is overlain by 
a harder formation which has with- 
stood erosion and thus formed an over- 
hanging sheltering reef. 

“The cliff-dwelling ruin known as 
Montezuma’s Castle is situated in one 
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of these cavities, the foundation being 
about 80 feet above the base of the 
cliff. The unique position and size 
of the ruin give it the appearance of 
an ancient castle and doubtless account 
for the present name. Access to the 
castle or ruin is made from the base 
of the cliff by means of wooden ladders 
placed against the face of the cliff and 
anchored thereto with iron pins. 

“The structure is about 50 feet in 
height by 60 feet in width, built in the 
form of a crescent, with the convex 
part against the cliff. It is five stories 
high, the fifth story being back under 
the cliff and protected by a masonry 
wall 4 feet high, so that it is not visible 
from the outside. The walls of the 
structure are of masonry and adobe, 
plastered over on the inside and outside 
with mud. The cliff forms the back 
part of the structure, the front and 
outer walls being bound to the cliff 
with round timbers 6 to 10 inches in 
diameter. 

“From the appearance of the walls 
now standing, the structure originally 
contained 25 rooms, 19 of which are 
now in fairly good condition. Besides 
the main building, there are many cave 
chambers below and at each side of the 
castle. These small chambers are 
neatly walled up in front and have 
small doorways. 

“The timbers in the building are 
hacked on the ends and were doubtless 
cut with stone axes. They are in a 
good state of preservation, no decay 
having set in owing to the dry climate. 
The main part of the structure is shel- 
tered by the overhanging cliff, and the 
walls, thus protected from storms, are 
in ‘good condition.” 

WALNUT CANYON 

In the bulletin of the Interior Depart- 
ment previously cited we have the 
following description: 

“This national monument created by 
proclamation of November 30, 1915, 
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embraces 960 acres of land within the 
Coconino National Forest, about 8 miles 
southeast of Flagstaff, Arizona. 

“Within this area, and along both 
sides of Walnut Canyon, there are 
situated about 30 prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings of great scientific and popular 
interest. These cliff dwellings are 
readily accessible, since a transconti- 
nental railroad passes through Flag- 
staff, and the highway known as the 
‘Ocean-to-Ocean and Old Trails High- 
way’ now passes within a short distance 
of Walnut Canyon. The scenic features 
surrounding the cliff dwellings are also 
quite notable, since the trail from the 
pine-covered mesa passes down an ar- 
royo fringed with locust. This trail fol- 
lows around the canyon rim. In places 
ladders have been constructed so that 
cliff dwellings otherwise inaccessible 
might be reached. ‘The cliff houses 
themselves were built in under the 
outward sloping canyon walls. The 
ruins as a whole are in a fairly good 
state of preservation.” 

TONTO 


The Tonto National Monument is 
located in Gila County, Arizona, and 
is one of the most easily accessible 
ruins of the vanished race of cliff-dwell- 
ers. The southern group of dwellings § 
is located in a cavern about 25 feet 
across and the ledge upon which the 
dwellings are built is about 35 feet wide. 
The dwelling, evidently communal, con- 
tained about 15 chambers, and 10 of 
these are in a fair state of preservation. 
The construction of the dwellings 
showed careful planning and no mean 
knowledge of the art of masonry. The 
northern group of dwellings occupied 
two caverns. One contains about 12 
rooms in a fair state of preservation, 
with one large interior chamber in an 
almost perfect state. The other cav- 
ern contains 8 single-storied chambers, 
poorly preserved. 


University of Arizona. 
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UTAH—ZION NATIONAL PARK. 


By Levi EpGar YounGc 


N the southern part of Utah, an inter- 
esting river—the Rio Virgin—finds 
its source in the great plateaus south 

of the Wasatch mountains. Fed by 
the streams of the deep, mysterious box 
canyons of this region, the Rio Virgin 
runs on southward until it empties 
into the Colorado River below the fa- 
mousGrand Canyon. Like all the rivers 
of that part of the country, it flows 
through level country where sage brush 
and greasewood abound; then plunges 
into wild gorges, which are shut out 
most of the day from the warm sun- 
shine. These gorges bid defiance to 


the explorer, and give the impression 
that the stream purposely hides away 
in the depths of the earth, only to 
emerge again after many miles into the 
desert country. Such a gorge is the 


Little Zion Canyon, one of the master- 
pieces of desert beauties. The region, 
formerly Mu-kun-tu-weap National 
Monument, created in 1909, became 
Zion National Monument March 18, 
1918, and was embraced in Zion Na- 
tional Park, created Nov. 19, 1919. 
Little Zion Canyon or the Mu-kun- 
tu-weap (the Valley of Many Waters) 
as the Indians call it, is guarded by a 
mountain of bare rock—the Great 
Temple of the Virgin. From afar the 
buttes, titanic in their nature, are im- 
pressive in their grandeur. On both 
sides, plain rocks rise a thousand feet 
or more, and then shelve off to higher 
altitudes beyond to more than three 
thousand feet. All the colors of nature 
play upon the cliffs. First a pale gray, 
then various reds, yellows, and browns. 
The sunshine and the reflection of the 
sunset and sunrise produces a very riot 
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of color. At the break of day the tints 
are yellow and gray; in the evening, 
golden and crimson. The valley nar- 
rows down to a gorge, into which the 
sun rarely penetrates. You look up 
thousands of feet to the “cliffed and 
serrated top of the domed plateau.”’ 
Every few feet reveal new forms. 
Nature has chiseled out a veritable 
temple of beauty. It is awe-inspiring. 
The domes of the temple may be seen 
for miles and miles on a clear day, and 
the atmosphere is generally clear. For 
hundreds of years the river has cut 
down and is still cutting deeper and 
deeper into the gorge. 

Springs of water burst forth from the 
foot of the walls; and waterfalls send 
crystal sprays from projecting ledges. 
The sound is like music in the great 
solitude. The canyon is a paradise of 
flowers in the early summer, and many 
of the rocks are lichen colored. Mr. 
C. E. Dutton says that nothing can 
exceed the wondrous beauty of Little 
Zion Canyon. “In its proportions,” 
says he, “it is about equal to the Yosem- 
ite, but in the nobility and beauty of 
its sculptures, there is no comparison. 
It is Hyperion toa Satyr.”’ And Doctor 
G. K. Gilbert, the eminent geologist, 
declared it the “most wonderful defile”’ 
that he had ever seen. 

Major Powell pointed out a half 
century ago that the Indians have a 
legend concerning one of the cliffs or 
the Great Temple. Many years ago, a 
light was seen in this region by the 
Paru-sha-pats, who lived in the south- 
west. They supposed it to be a signal 
fire at first to warn them of the ap- 
proach of the Navaho, who lived be- 
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south. But the Paru-sha-pats dis- as the rose,” they discovered the can- deep gc 
covered that the light was a fire on one yon, and their leader, Brigham Young, split in 
of the great temples. They knew it designated it as “ Little Zion’’—a sacred ments | 
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could scale the rocks to such a height! find protection if needs be from the one see: 
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ANTIQUITIES OF COLORADO 


By Epcar L. HEwerr 


MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 


HE plateau which bears the name 
of Mesa Verde lies in the extreme 
southwestern part of Colorado. 

That part of the state is reached from 
either the east or north by way of a 
stupendous mountain barrier, the San 
Juan range, which in scenery rivals the 
Alps. As looked upon from high points 
which surround it, Mesa Verde spring- 
ing from the level Montezuma valley, 
is seen to be aptly named, the 
Green Tableland. It presents the ap- 
pearance of an unbroken plain sloping 
gently to the south and covered with 
grass, cedar and pifion. It is only on 
nearer approach that the network of 
deep gorges with which the surface is 
split in hundreds of precipitous frag- 
ments becomes visible. From the sur- 
rounding valley on the north and west 
one sees the bold escarpments of sand- 
stone rising almost vertically to a height 
of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. 

The earliest explorers of the south- 
west learned nothing of that which was 
eventually to make this region so wide- 
ly known; that is, the imposing remains 
of ancient civilization hidden in the 
fastnesses of Mesa Verde. Father 
Escalante who crossed the valley to 
the north in 1776 mentions in his 
diary a ruin near the great bend of 
the Dolores river, but makes no men- 
tion of the Mesa Verde. It was a 
hundred years later that the reports 
of Holmes and Jackson first directed 
attention to the cliffhouses of the 
Mancos canyon. The greater ruins 
in the heart of the Mesa Verde were 
later made the subject of a monograph 
of Nordenskiold who spent a season in 
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their study. As the ruins became 
known the most valuable relics to be 
found in them became the prey of cu- 
riosity hunters and the buildings them- 
selves were subjected to much destruc- 
tive vandalism. 

It became evident that the study of 
ancient America would soon suffer an 
inestimable loss if steps were not taken 
to provide for the protection and pres- 
ervation of these ruins. After many 
years of effort on the part of individuals 
and scientific and historical associa- 
tions, sufficient interest was awakened 
in the subject to secure the attention 
of the Government. In the winter of 
1906 the Secretary of the Interior re- 
quested that an archaeological survey 
of the Mesa Verde be made and a re- 
port prepared concerning the condition 
and historical value of the ruins there- 
on; the object being to determine the 
merits of measures pending for the pres- 
ervation and protection of these ruins. 
The writer was named for this task by 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and, based upon the report 
presented thereon the Congress of the 
United States in June of the same year, 
passed an act creating the Mesa Verde 
National Park, thus making these 
splendid remains of American antiquity 
the property of the Nation for all time. 

The cliff houses on the Mesa Verde 
are still to be numbered by hundreds 
though many have been considerably 
mutilated. In the open, on the Mesa 
tops and in the valleys, one finds re- 
mains of watch towers, small houses 
and entire villages now reduced to 
mounds. Of those built in caverns 
and on ledges high up in the canyon, 
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the walls have been protected from 
the elements and in a measure from 
vandals so that many are in a good 
state of preservation. The ruins range 
from single rooms probably used as 
granaries, and houses of three to four 
rooms, the home of a single family, up 
to entire towns which may have housed 
from 400 to 500 people. These are 
veritable cliff castles, three or four 
stories high, displaying great skill in 
construction. The finding of buildings 
with walls of enduring masonry on prec- 
ipices that are quite inaccessible is a 
- source of constant wonder to the ex- 
plorer. While many of the cliff houses 
of Mesa Verde have been explored, 
there are a few that are yet to be en- 
tered for the first time by white men. 

The ruins of Mesa Verde have in- 
spired countless popular articles, sev- 
eral readable books, and a number of 
important scientific monographs. Those 
who desire to be thoroughly well in- 
formed on this fascinating region should 
read first the reports of the path- 
finders, Holmes and Jackson, U. S. 
Geological Survey from 1874 to 1879; 
the superb monograph of Baron Nor- 
denskiold, “Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa 
Verde,”’ and the reports of Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, who for some years 
past has been engaged in the most ex- 
tensive work of excavation, repair and 
preservation of ancient monuments 
ever undertaken in America. So nu- 
merous and authoritative are his re- 
ports and so easily obtainable that no 
detailed account of Mesa Verde need 
be presented here. 


YUCCA HOUSE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


Through the generosity of Mr. Henry 
Van Kluck, of Denver, the great ruin 
at Aztec Springs, Colorado, just off 
the Mesa Verde to the west has been 
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presented to the government of the 
United States and declared a National 
Monument under the name “Yucca 
House” December 19, 1919. This site 
has been carefully excavated in recent 
years by the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, with Earl H. Morris 
in charge, and for a complete account 
of the work, we refer the reader to the 
publications of the Museum. 

For our first description of this 
ruin we are indebted to William H. 
Holmes, who visited it in 1875, and as 
usual said what was to be said so well, 
that subsequent writers find it best 
to quote his words: 


A very important group of ruins is located 
in the depression between the Mesa Verde and 
the Late Mountains, and near the divide be- 
tween the McElmo and Lower Mancos drain- 
age. It is stated by Captain Moss and others 
who have been in this locality that up to within 
two or three years there has been a living spring 
at this place, and the spot has been christened 
by them Aztec Springs. 

The site of the spring I found, but without 
the least appearance of water. The depres- 
sion formerly occupied by it is near the centre 
of a rectangular instead of a circular building 
as the chief and central structure. 

These ruins form the most imposing pile of 
masonry yet found in Colorado. The whole 
group covers an area of about 480,000 square 
feet, and has an average depth of from 3 to 4 
feet. This would give in the vicinity of 1,500,- 
ooo solid feet of stone-work. The stone used 
is chiefly of the fossiliferous limestone that out- 
crops along the base of the Mesa Verde a mile 
or more away, and its transportation to this 
place has doubtless been a great work for a 
people so totally without facilities. 

The upper house is rectangular, measures 80 
by 100 feet and is built with the cardinal points 
to within five degrees. The pile is from 12 to 
15 feet in height and its massiveness suggests 
an original height at least twice as great. The 
plan is somewhat difficult to make out on ac- 
count of the very great quantity of debris. 

Enclosing this great house is a net-work_of 
fallen walls, so completely reduced that none 
of the stones seem to remain in place; and I am 
at a loss to determine whether they mark the 
site of a cluster of irregular apartments, having 
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Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History. 


Photo by Earl H. Morris. 


East Wing, Aztec Ruin from the South—Now Yucca House National Monument. 


low, loosely-built walls, or whether they are the 
remains of some imposing adobe structure 
built after the manner of the ruined pueblos 
of the Rio Chaco. : 

Two well-defined circular enclosures or estu- 
fas are situated in the midst of the southern 
wing of the ruin. The upper one is on the op- 
posite side of the spring from the great house, 
is 60 feet in diameter, and is surrounded by a 
low stone wall. West of the house is a small 
open court, which seems to have had a gate-way 
opening out to the west, through the surround- 
ing walls. 

The lower house is 200 feet in length by 
180 in width, and its walls vary fifteen degrees 
from the cardinal points. The northern wall, 
is double, and contains a row of eight apart- 
ments about 7 feet in width by 24 in length. 
The walls of the other sides are low, and seem 
to have served simply to enclose the great court, 
near the centre of which is a large walled de- 
pression. 


Dr. Clark Wissler, who is in charge 
of this, the fifth year of excavation of 
this site by the Museum of Natural 
History, has just announced the dis- 
covery of a remarkable shrine room 
connected with the big prehistoric com- 
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munity house, which resembles the 
New Fire House in the Mesa Verde, 
described by Dr. Fewkes in the next few 
pages. Dr. Wissler writes as follows: 


“The room is in perfect condition, the in- 
terior is plastered and painted in a brilliant 
white, with dull red side borders and a running 
series of triangular designs. No room approach- 
ing this in beauty and perfection has ever been 
discovered in America. What we have is 
obviously the holiest sanctum or shrine of 
these prehistoric people. There is not much in 
it, all the sacred objects having been removed 
from the altar. But a sacred serpent is carved 
in wood over the ceiling. It is 214 feet long and 
of the finest workmanship. Nothing like this 
has ever before been found to my knowledge. 
Several strands of beautifully made rope hang 
from the ceiling, presumably for the suppert 
of hanging objects. On the floor were a large 
number of nicely cut stone slabs, one of which 
was 214 by 14 feet and 114 inches thick. 

‘There is a painted room in one of the cliff 
houses in Mesa Verde Park that has some 
resemblance to this. This room is one more 
suggestion that the people who lived in the cliff 
hcuses were the founders of the culture at 
Aztec and Bonito.” 
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NEW FIRE HOUSE, A RUIN LATELY EXCAVATED 


IN THE MESA VERDE 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


NE of the most interesting cere- 
monies among the Hopi Indians 
in northeastern Arizona is a 
survival of an ancient rite connected 
with fire worship, occurring every No- 
vember. This rite, sometimes called 
the New Fire Ceremony, has been 
fully described and is one of the most 
elaborate in the ritual of these people. 
Among the Natchez the preservation 
of the eternal fire which was kindled in 
the summer played an important role 
in their worship. 

Fire ceremonies survive to the pres- 
ent day among the Navahos and 
Pueblos and symbolic survivals of the 
fire cult occur in many other tribes of 
American Indians. Its existence among 
the Cliff Dwellers, although suspected. 
has never been definitely demonstrated. 
The author believes that a cliff build- 
ing lately excavated by him on the Mesa 
Verde National Park was erected for 
the performance of ancient rites of 
the fire cult of the Cliff Dwellers. 

His observations also open an in- 
teresting line of investigation on the 
preservation of the eternal fire among 
the ancient inhabitants of the Mesa 
Verde, and suggest the inquiry, Was 
this building a kind of Prytaneum 
where fire was kept continually burn- 
ing under the custodianship of the 
neighboring Cliff Dwellers? 

Vague legends are current that the 
Pueblos, like the Natchez, formerly 
kept an eternal fire burning in their 
ceremonial rooms from one year to 
another and the statement is sometimes 
made that when the remnants of the 
Pecos Indians moved to Jemez they 
carried their fire with them. Are 
these legends founded onfact? Thecon- 


servation of the perpetual fire ceased 
long ago in the modern pueblos but it 
is still rekindled annually at the Hopi 
villages. The question is naturally 
asked: Can it be that the Cliff Dwellers 
of the Mesa Verde had the custom of 
conserving their fire from one New 
Fire Ceremony to another, and that 
the building where the new fire was 
created and preserved has now been 
discovered ? 

The majority of cliff houses in the 
Southwest show undoubted evidence 
of having been once inhabited, but 
New Fire House exhibits no indication 
that it was built for a domicile; it was 
constructed for other uses. This mys- 
terious building, formerly known as 
Painted House, was partly buried in 
fallen debris, but has now been com- 
pletely uncovered, showing features 
that stamp it as unique in form and use 
not only on the Mesa Verde but also 
among prehistoric buildings in all other 
areas of the Southwest where cliff 
houses exist. The spade of the archae- 
ologist has revealed a new type of cliff 
house erected for some special purpose 
of greatest interest to the student of the 
prehistoric people of the United States, 
for while it was undoubtedly not a 
habitation the evidence brought to 
light in its excavation supports the con- 
clusion that it was a ceremonial build- 
ing indicating the existence of a fire 
cult among cliff dwellers. 

The ground plan of the mysterious 
building called New Fire House, is very 
simple, showing two massive walled 
buildings, constructed of fine masonry, 
separated by a court 50 feet long and 25 
feet wide. Each of these buildings 


reaches from the cave floor to its roof, 
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that on the east with two stories, one 
above the other, that on the west with 
three rooms on the ground floor. The 
perpendicular wall of the cliff forms the 
rear of the court its base being a bank of 
masonry with plastered walls. On this 
plaster are numerous triangular figures. 
Around the court are stone banks 
built just high enough for seats for 
spectators. 

The feature which most strongly 
points to fire worship is a large circu- 
lar fire-pit filled with ashes, situated in 
the middle of the court. This central 
circular pit is without duplication in 
any cliff house. It is too large for 
cooking, and some other important 
purpose led the Indians to construct 
it in this conspicuous position. 

No pottery, no stones for grinding 
meal, no household utensils of any kind 
were found anywhere in the ruin, but a 
few feet below the surface of the court 
ashes and burnt wood occur in great 
quantities. Everywhere below the sur- 
face of the well-made floor indications 
of former fires exist, and the roof of the 
cave shows the same evidences. No 
wooden beams occur in floors or roofs. 

The painted room at the west end 
of the court shows most significant 
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New Fire House, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 


evidence of the fire cult, for here was 
found a painting, now much mutilated, 
representing a supernatural being which 
is still personated by the Hopi Indians 
in their worship of fire or life. In the 
corner of this room is a small fire hole 
which still contained ashes. 

The occurrence on the walls of the 
room of a picture of a supernatural 
being associated by the Hopi Indians 
with phallic rites is also significant, 
and points to a belief that centuries 
ago, among a forgotten people of Colo- 
rado, the idea of procreation and cere- 
monial fire making were intimately 
connected. 

More than this, if the cliff dwellers 
had a fire cult, it adds one more link 
to the chain which binds them to the 
Pueblos. The fire-making implements 
found in the ruined cliff dwellings are 
identical with the fire sticks used among 
the Hopi. The phallic being called 
Kokopelli who is figured in many pic- 
tographs along the San Juan from the 
Mesa Verde to Hopiland is still per- 
sonated at Walpi. An _ undeniable 
figure of this being on the wall of a 
building at the Mesa Verde which bears 
other evidences of having been dedi- 
cated to the New Fire Cult is additional 
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Granary above New Fire House, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 


evidence that the Cliff Dwellers had the 
same belief that fire and life are iden- 
tical which prevailed among many 
primitive races. 

While the interpretation of these 
facts may be considered more or less 
speculative the evidence so far as it goes 
supports the theory that New Fire 
House was a specialized building de- 
voted to the New Fire Cult. It is high- 
ly probable that fire dances akin to 
those of the Hopi were performed 
around the central fire pit situated in 
the middle of this court. In that ex- 
planation the new fire may be supposed 
to have been kindled by fire drills in 
the painted room west of the court, on 
the wall of which there was a painted 
figure of a supernatural being. Many 
fire drills found in the Mesa Verde 
ruins are the same as those used by the 
Hopi in their great winter ceremonial. 
After the new fire had been ignited in 
this room it was transferred to the small 
fireplace in the corner, and later by 
means of torches was carried to the 
large fire pit in the middle of the court 
where spectacular dances were per- 
formed around it in the presence of 
spectators. 

'_ So far as new facts revealed by the 
identification of New Fire House bear 
on the culture of the ancient cliff people 


Smithsonian Institution. 


they open a new chapter in the life of 
the lost race of Colorado. These peo- 
ple, judged from the interpretation of 
New Fire House here pointed out, 
erected a special building of size and 
fine masonry for other purposes than 


dwellings, lookouts, or fortifications, 


which indicated that they had ad- 
vanced to a condition higher than the 
other prehistoric house builders of our 
Southwest. Every cliff dwelling of size 
has one or more circular subterranean 
rooms in its midst which were devoted 
to ceremonies and there are ceremonial 
caves in which one of these rooms exist 
without dwelling rooms, but no archae- 
ologist has yet reported a building of 
the same size as New Fire House, the 
last excavated mystery of the Mesa 
Verde National Park, apparently con- 
structed for the specific purpose of 
fire worship. We have, however, on 
the Mesa Verde another specialized 
building of magnitude called Sun Tem- 
ple devoted to the solar cult of the 
Cliff Dwellers, and research may bring to 
light stillothers. Meanwhile our knowl- 
edge of the complex nature of the cul- 
ture of the Mesa Verde increases every 
year, and with it our appreciation of 
the extinct race of Colorado, and of 
the essential unity of the prehistoric 
life of the Southwest. 
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O MEET a condition that exists 
T all over the Southwest, it is sug- 

gested that under National Monu- 
ments section of the Act for the 
Preservation of American Antiquities, 
it would be feasible to establish Na- 
tional Monuments Districts, in which 
all ruins of.a certain degree of impor- 
tance might be set out and be pro- 
tected by the Government. For exam- 
ple, from Mesa Verde in Colorado and 
Aztec in New Mexico to the Colorado 
River in Utah, the San Juan Valley, 
including a large number of tributaries 
isa region of archaeological monuments 
comparable to those described in the 
various papers of this number. It 
seems timely to suggest to the National 
Parks Association and to the depart- 
ments of government having custodian- 
ship of the antiquities on the public 
domain, that without withdrawing a 
large area from settlement, the most 
important ruins might be designated as 
units in a National Monuments Dis- 
trict, to be administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. Parcels of a few 
acres will suffice in almost every in- 
stance. 
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Section of wall, Bridge Canyon ruins, Colorado, showing the peculiar surface dressing and style of masonry. 


PROSPECTIVE NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


PROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENTS DISTRICTS AND SYSTEM OF STATE MONUMENTS 


By Epcar L. 


In support of this suggestion, there 
is herewith presented a number of 
photographs illustrating specimen ruins 
from the principal tributaries of the 
San Juan in southwestern Colorado and 
southeastern Utah. Nothing like a 
complete series is shown; the vast re- 
gion below Bluff, Utah, between the 
San Juan and the Colorado, including 
the unrivalled Grand Gulch and White 
Canyon (districts, is unrepresented. 
The examples given, mainly from the 
upper tributaries, McElmo, Hovenweep, 
Ruin, Sand, Ridge, Rincon, and Yel- 
low Jacket Canyons are sufficient to 
show the reasons for some such action. 

The greater part of these ruins are on 
the public domain, and most of those 
that are not might in some way be 
brought under protection. The au- 
thorities of the American Museum of 
Natural History authorize the state- 
ment that on finishing the work at the 
great ruin at Aztec, New Mexico, pur- 
chased by them for excavation, it is 
their intention to transfer it to the 
Government. Following this wise prec- 
edent, it is probable that many pri- 
vate owners would, if the matter were 
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Mummy Cave, Canyon del Muerto, Arizona. 
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Square Tower Canyon, Utah. 
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brought to their attention, donate im- 
portant sites to the Nation. 

The plan proposed above for the 
protection of the many ruins of the San 
Juan Valley would apply equally well 
to the Rio Grande, Gila, and other 
sections. The Pajarito Plateau, and 
the entire Jemez region to the west are 
equally rich in ancient ruins. The 
region is of such great extent and so 
valuable for economic purposes that pro- 
posals for making here another large 
National Park, which have been renewed 
from time to time during the past twenty 
years, have met with such acute opposi- 
tion as to indicate that some different 
plan must be proposed. This would 
seem to bean ideal region for the applica- 
tion of the National Monuments Dis- 
trict plan. By the withdrawal of a 


few acres, including each of the impor- 
tant ancient settlements, and by con- 
necting these by means of an extensive 
system of forest trails, which could toa 


great extent restore the network of 
ancient trails of the region, every desired 
purpose would be accomplished. 
Canyon de Chelly in Arizona, with 
the adjacent Canyon del Muerto and 
Monument Canyon, affords another 
example for treatment under such a 
plan. This unique place is again re- 
ported to be suffering rapid deteriora- 
tion. However, there is no reason why 
a tract a few miles square, including the 
canyons named, should not be set out 
in a solid block and declared a National 
Monument in the usual way. Its 
being on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion does not preclude such an action, 
since the Indians need not be deprived 
of any right of residence or use of the 
land for farming and grazing. As a 
monument it could be held under the 
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Square Tower, Rincon Canyon, Colorado. 


administration of the Indian Service. 
Of all the districts of the Southwest 
remaining to be brought under the 
operation of the National Monuments 
Act, no other is quite so important as 
Canyon de Chelly. (See cover picture. ) 

In cases where ruins are on state- 
owned lands, as are old Pecos Mission 
and (in part) Gran Quivira in New 
Mexico, and numerous ruins on school 
sections in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Colorado, asystem of State Monu- 
ments might be established analogous 
to the National Monuments plan, and 
administered in some cooperative way. 
If this suggestion meets with favor, 
concurrent legislation may be proposed 
in these four states at the legislative ses- 
sion of the coming winter. 


Rainbow Bridge National Monument, Utah. 
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NATURAL AND HISTORIC NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS 


By ROBERT STERLING YARD 


Executive Secretary, National Parks Association 


ESIDES the national monuments 
which conserve archaeological re- 
mains, there are many which 

were created because of other signif- 
icance. Fourteen of these were set 
apart as geologic exhibits, five as 
historical memorials, two as typical 
areas of remarkable vegetation, and 
one as a wild-animal reservation. 

All of them possess natural beauty 
of a high order; not a few of them are 
scenically remarkable; and at least 
four stand among the scenic wonders 
of the world. 

Let us consider them under this 
general classification, beginning with 
the geologic exhibits. 


THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 


Less than a hundred persons have 
seen the Rainbow Bridge of the Navaho 
country of northern Arizona, but it is 
world celebrated; its published photo- 
graphs would suffice to accomplish 
that. Imagine an are of mottled red 
and yellow sandstone rising three hun- 
dred and nine feet, with a span of three 
hundred and seventy-eight feet! That 
means nothing. But those who know 
New York City may picture it rising 
from Broadway three stories higher 
than the Flatiron Building and enclosing 
under its arch nearly a block and a 
half. Imagine it spanning Madison 
Square. 

But that is not all the task required 
of the imagination if one will visualize 
this spectacle. Its setting is a grayish 
desert dotted with purplish sage. Huge 
mesas, deep red, squared against the 
gray-blue atmosphere of the horizon, 
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contrast with pinnacles, spires, shapes 
like monstrous bloody fangs, which 
spring from the sands. Imagine a 
floor as rough as stormy seas, heaped 
with tumbled rocks, red, yellow, blue, 
green, grayish-white, between which 
rise strange, yellowish-green, thorny 
growths. It is a pathless and largely 
an impassable waste, strewn with 
obsidian fragments. It is trail-less; 
probably less than half a dozen white 
men can pick their way among its 
monstrous crooked mazes. Shapeless 
masses of colored sandstone bar the 
way. Acres of polished mottled rock 
are tilted at angles which defy crossing. 
There are unexpected canyons which 
one cannot cross except by making 
detours, sometimes of many miles. 
Everywhere is color. It pervades 
the glowing floor, the uprising edifices. 
It saturates the very atmosphere and 
it changes from hour to hour. » 4 
In a deep canyon through this desert, 
which carries one of the cold streams 
rising in the forests of distant Navaho 
Mountain, stands the Rainbow Bridge. 
It springs abruptly from the red sand- 
stone walls of one side of this canyon, 
arches loftily against the sky, and 
descends nearly to the stream-side in 
the canyon floor. Its proportions are 
singularly graceful. It is well named. 
Like all natural bridges, it was 
created wholly by erosion. Once it 
was an outstanding spur of sandstone 
lying across the canyon, the free end 
of which was encircled by the stream; 
the descending current struck full 
against its side. The result, then, was 
inevitable. Gradually, but surely, the 
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sand-laden waters, where they struck 
head on, wore an ever-deepening hol- 
low in the barrier; also, swinging around 
its fore end in a turbulent half circle, 
the current attacked the rock of its 
lower side, slowly wearing that. Fi- 
nally a hole was worn completely 
through the barrier and the span be- 
came a low bridge. 

But meantime other agencies were at 
work. The rocky wall above, alter- 
nately heated by the desert sun and 
cooled by the nights of this high plateau, 
detached curved, flattened plates. One 
can see this process going on in all 
sandstone canyons; a score of bridges 
in various stages of making are visible 
in Little Lion Canyon, for instance. 

Worn continually below by the 
stream, thinned continually above by 
the wind and the changing tempera- 
ture, the window enlarged. It needed 


many thousands of years to reach its 
present state of glowing shapely beauty. 


THE NATURAL BRIDGES 


In a not dissimilar desert region not 
many miles north of the Rainbow 
Bridge, in southern Utah, is a group 
of national bridges of enormous size, 
carved also from the sandstone. Here 
the desert is neither so rough nor so 
colorful. It is the country of long 
mesas and abrupt precipices. The 
three bridges which have been set apart 
as one of our most distinguished national 
monuments are about fifty miles by 
trail from the town of Monticello. 
The day of the automobile has not 
dawned here yet, but it is approaching. 

The largest of these bridges is named 
Sinapu, meaning Gate of Heaven. It 
is one of the very largest in the world, 
measuring two hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, with a span of 
two hundred and sixty-one feet. If 
the Rainbow Bridge did not exist, it 
easily would be counted the most 
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beautiful and majestic natural bridge 
in the world. 

Unlike the Rainbow Bridge, it can 
not be photographed from its most 
effective point of view; from some 
angles it is almost impossible to believe 
it the unplanned work of natural 
forces. It can easily be crossed on a 
level platform twenty-eight feet wide. 

The other two bridges, which are not 
quite as large, are found within four 
miles. One is called Kachina or 
Guardian Spirit; the other Owachomo 
or Rock Mound. 

Locally they are called the Augusta, 
Caroline, and Edwin bridges, for per- 
sons who visited them soon after they 
were discoveredin 1895. Unfortunately 
these titles got into print, and we face 
a too familiar problem. 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST 


In many places in the Southwest 
erosion has bared strata in which are 
disclosed trunks of prehistoric trees. 
There are innumerable small petrified 
forests. But the great forests, those 
remarkable for the vast collection of 
trunks and the gorgeous coloring of the 
crystal which has replaced the original 
woody fibre, are in northern Arizona 
south of the town of Adamana on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. It was princi- 
pally because these logs were being 
removed to be sawn into table tops 
and carved into ornaments that the 
Petrified Forest National Monument 
was created to conserve them. 

For a hundred and twenty-five or 
thirty miles southwest of the Grand 
Canyon, the valley of the Little 
Colorado is known as the Painted 
Desert because it is a palette of brilliant 
colors. It will be difficult to name a 
tint or shade which is not vividly 
represented in the marls, shales, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates of its sandy 
floor and of the cliffs which define its 


Sections of big log of the Petrified Forest near Holtwood, Arizona. 


northern and eastern limits. It is a 
treeless and waterless finger pointed 
straight at the Petrified Forests just 
beyond its touch. 

The petrified trees lie in three groups, 
or forests, upon a desert of maroon and 
tawny marl and red and brown sand- 
stone. They are not really forests, for 
most of the trunks were washed to 
their present positions by prehistoric 
floods from forested lands far away. 
Sometimes they are heaped together 
like log jams. 

The First Forest, six miles south of 
Adamana, contains many thousands 
of logs usually broken into lengths by 
succeeding heat and cold. One log a 
hundred and eleven feet long bridges a 
canyon forty-five feet wide. In the 
Second Forest, thirteen miles south of 
Adamana, many of the logs appear 
to lie where they fell. An interesting 
smaller forest, not in the reservation, 
lies nine miles north of Adamana. 


THE DINOSAUR 


Thousands of centuries, perhaps, be- 
fore the Rocky Mountains began to 
slowly heave up from the shallow sea 
which then connected the Caribbean 
Sea with the Arctic Ocean, creatures of 


strange shape and gigantic size in- 
habited the lowlands and the semi- 
tropical forests of what nowis Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. The dino- 
saurs and their kindred reptiles were 
of many kinds. Some sat on their 
haunches to feed from the tops of trees. 
Others crawled snake-like on the 
ground. Some swam the seas. Some, 
forerunners of the birds, which then 
were uncreated, flew from pool to pool 
under mighty stretches of unfeathered 
wings. Some were armored like battle- 
ships to protect themselves from others, 
usually smaller, which were carnivorous. 
Storm and flood engulfed thousands 
of these creatures and sands which 
streams swept down from distant high- 
lands buried them. The Rockies arose, 
and their erosion again laid bare, how 
many million years thereafter no man 
knows, the sands that once these crea- 
tures trod. Geologists call this the 
Morrison stratum because the town of 
Morrison, near Denver, is built upon it. 
In its neighborhood, and in many 
places upon both sides of the Rockies 
nearly to the Canadian line, occasional 
bones of these prehistoric monsters 
have been disclosed wherever the 
Morrison touches the surface. 
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But there is one spot, in the Uintah 
Basin of northwestern Utah, where 
the Morrison stratum has been bent 
upward exposing its entire depth, and 
here have been found so many skeletons 
of many kinds, so perfectly preserved, 
that it has been set apart as a national 
reservation and named the Dinosaur 
National Monument. It is in the 
bad lands, eighteen miles east of the 
town of Vernal. Since 1908 the Car- 
negie Museum of Pittsburgh has been 
gathering here specimens of the great- 
est interest and importance. 


COLORADO, WHEELER, CAPULIN MOUN- 
TAIN AND PINNACLES 


Colorado possesses two national 
monuments conserved to exhibit re- 
markable geologic forms. One of these, 
the Colorado National Monument, 
near Grand Junction, is a region of red 
sandstone which the erosion of the 
ages has carved into innumerable 
grotesque shapes. Imagine the Gar- 
den of the Gods multiplied many times 
in size, area, and complexity. The 
rock monuments of this group are 
remarkably highly colored. There are 
also caves and many deer. 

The Wheeler National Monument 
lies high under the Continental Divide, 
its deep canyons bordered by lofty 
pinnacles grotesquely carved in tufa, 
rhyolite, and other volcanic rocks. It 
is here that General John C. Fremont 
met disaster in 1848 on one of his 
famous exploring expeditions. 

Another volcanic exhibit is the Cap- 
ulin Mountain National Monument in 
northeastern New Mexico. Capulin 
is a perfect volcanic cone rising in a 
desert so dry that it has retained, free 
from erosional change, the beauty of 
its original form and detail. 

Forty miles due east of Monterey, 
California, in a spur of the low Coast 
Range, is a region which erosion has 
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carved into so many fantastic shapes 
that it has been set apart as a national 
show place under the title of the Pin- 
nacles National Monument. Twodeep 
gorges and a broad semi-circular amphi- 
theatre, carpeted with wild flowers, 
constitute the central feature, into 
which open deep and narrow tributary 
gorges. Rock masses have fallen upon 
the side walls of several of these gorges, 
converting them into tunnels. 

It is a region of great scenic beauty 
and a museum of a wide range of 
erosional form. 


THE DEVIL’S POSTPILE AND THE 
DEVIL’S TOWER 


The washing away, through centuries 
of centuries, of thousands of feet of 
surface sands has left exposed two 
groups of prismatic basaltic columns 
which are among the most astonishing 
of the remainders of a period of great 
volcanic activity. 

The great groups of crystalized 
basalt on the west slope of the Sierra 
in east central California known as the 
Devil’s Postpile is aptly named. It is 
elevated, as seen from the trail, its 
posts standing on end, side by side, in 
close formation. Below this imposing 
structure and covering the front of the 
high ridge which it crowns is an 
enormous mass of broken talus. The 
appropriateness of the name is appar- 
ent at the first glance. This talus 
seems to be really a postpile, every 
post carefully hewn to pattern, all of 
nearly equal length. 

But the Devil’s Tower, which rises 
from the plains of Wyoming west of 
the Black Hills, is vastly greater than 
the Devil’s Postpile in size and sen- 
sational quality. It is an enormous 
core of closely joined basaltic columns 
rising six hundred feet in air. It was 
the Indians’ landmark, the guide post 
of the early explorers. 
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Basaltic columns, Devil's Post Pile National Monument, California. 


A hundred miles away it suggests a 
stubby finger pointing to the Zenith. 
Close at hand, where its remarkable 
parallel flutings may be studied, it 
suggests nothing on earth but its quite 
extraordinary self. 


FOUR CAVERNS 


Four limestone caverns in as many 
States have been set apart as National 
Monuments. On the way to _ the 
Yellowstone National Park, west of 
Cody, Wyoming, and three miles east 
of the celebrated Shoshone Dam, a 
precipitous trail leads the visitor into 
the Shoshone Cavern. Descent by 
rope is necessary to enter the most 
beautiful chambers, and beyond these 
are miles of galleries of great splendor 
of decoration. 


The Jewel Cave of South Dakota, 


thirteen miles west and south of 7 


Custer, is specially remarkable _be- 
cause its limestone crystal decorations 
are tinted in various colors, some- 
times very brilliantly. 

Montana’s monument canyon, 
perched thirteen hundred feet above 
the Jefferson Valley fifty miles east 
of Butte, was created in honor of 
Lewis and Clark, whose course it 
overlooks for more than fifty miles. 
It is called the Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Monument. 

The most famous of this group is the 
Oregon Caves National Monument, 
about thirty miles south of Grant 
Pass. Locally they are better known 
as the Marble Halls of Oregon. The 
vaults and passages have extraordi- 
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Basaltic columns extraordinary, called the Devil’s Tower 
National Monument, Wyoming. 


nary size. There is one chamber whose 
ceiling is two hundred feet in height. 


ALASKAN NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


Besides the Lewis and Clark National 
Monument, there are now only five 
which have special historic significance. 

Two of these are in Alaska, preserv- 
ing relics of primitive life. Sitka 
National Monument on Baronoff Is- 
land is the site of the ancient village of 
the Kik-Siti Indians who, in 1802, 
attacked the settlement of Sitka and 
massacred the Russians who had estab- 
lished it. Two years later the Russians 
under Baranoff recovered it and estab- 
lished the title which they afterwards 
transferred to the United States. 

Old Kasaan National Monument, 
On the east shore of Prince of Wales 
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Island, preserves several fine commu- 
nity houses of split timber occupied for 
many years by the Hydahtribe. There 
are many totem poles richly carved and 
colored. Also Katmai, Alaska, including 
“The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes,”’ 
a wonderland of volcanic phenomena,was 
recently made a National Monument. 


VERENDRYE AND CABRILLO 


The Verendrye National Monument 
conserves Crowhigh Butte near the 
Old Crossing of the Missouri River in 
North Dakota. It is on the Fort . 
Berthold Indian Reservation. Veren- 
drye, the celebrated French explorer, 
started from the north shore of Lake 
Superior about 1740 and passed west- 
ward and southward into the region of 
the Great Plains. He or his sons, for 
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Totem poles, Sitka National Monument. 


the record is confusing, passed west- 
ward into what is now Montana along 
a course which Lewis and Clark paral- 


leled in 1806, swung southward in the 
neighborhood of Fort Benton, and 
skirted the Rockies nearly to the middle 
of Wyoming. 

The Cabrillo National Monument on 
Point Loma, north of San Diego Bay, 
was created in 1913 to commemorate 
the discovery of California by Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, who first sighted 
land at this point, Sept. 28, 1542. 


SCOTT’S BLUFF 


The highlands of Nebraska reach 
their climax in an elevation of 4,662 
feet known as Scott’s Bluff, near the 
city of the same name. In the frontier 
days it was called the Gibraltar of 
Nebraska; then, like Crowhigh Butte 
and the Devil’s Tower, it was a guiding 
landmark for caravans; before that, 
for the Indians. It is on the old 
Oregon Trail. 

In 1822 a party of a hundred men 
left St. Louis under General Ashley 
for a hunting and exploring expedition 
into the far west. The going was hard 
and desertions reduced the party to 
forty before many miles had been 
covered. Among these was Hiram } 
Scott, an independent fur trader, who © 
organized, on this trip, the second 
Northwest Fur Company in competi- 
tion with the Hudson Bay Company. 
Returning to St. Louis in 1828, Scott 
was stricken with fever and was 
deserted on the Platt River by all but 7 
two of his companions, and later, after | 
their boat had been upset, near the 
present site of Fort Laramie, by these 
also. 

Alone he made his way to the Bluff 
which now bears his name, hoping © 
there to find his party. He died at | 
its foot. 


REDWOODS AND DESERT GROWTHS 


We are indebted to William Kent, of 
California, for the only national exhibit [ 
we possess of the rapidly passing giant © 
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redwoods of California. It was he who 
purchased the celebrated Muir Woods, 
eluding the outstretched hands of the 
lumbermen, and presented them to the 
people of the United States. The 
Muir Woods National Monument, on 
the slope of Mount Tamalpais, opposite 
San Francisco, is justly one of the most 
popular reservations in the land. 

Some of the noble trees in this 
tangled and picturesque forest exceed 
three hundred feet in height with a 
diameter greater than eighteen feet. 
They stand in clusters, or family 
groups, their stems erect as pillars, their 
crowns joined in a lofty roof. We 
enter a vast cathedral. Its floor is 
brown and sweet smelling, its aisles 
outlined by the tread of generations of 
worshippers. Its naves, trancepts, al- 
coves, and sanctuaries are still and 
dim, yet filled mysteriously with light. 

There are many other noble trees 
here besides the redwoods. The Doug- 
jas fir reaches stately proportions. 
Many of the western oaks display 
their manifold picturesqueness; one of 
the most striking exhibits is the tangle 
of California laurel, or bay as it is com- 
monly called. These reach great size, 
sprawl in all directions, bend at sharp 
angles, make great loops to enter the 
soil and root again. Sometimes they 
cross each other and join their trunks. 
In one instance a large crownless 
trunk has bent and entered head first 
the stem of still a larger tree. 

In sharp contrast to this noble 
forest is the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument in Arizona, a few miles 
east of Phoenix. Its two thousand 
and fifty acres include many fine 
examples of innumerable desert growths 
in fullest development. It presents a 
landscape which can not be pictured 
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in fancy by those unfamiliar with 
desert vegetation. 

Among the most numerous cacti the 
cholla is the most fascinating and the 
most exasperating. It is a stocky 
bush two or three feet high covered 
with balls of flattened, powerful, sharp- 
pointed needles which will penetrate 
even heavy shoes. There are many 
varieties, all highly decorative. The 
pipe-organ catus, growing in straight 
columns, closely bunched, sometimes 
as high as twenty feet, offers a sharp 
contrast; and a contrast to both of 
these is the short, squat, barrel cactus 
which often saves life by yielding a 
quart or two of sweetish water to the 
panting traveler. 

But the desert’s chief exhibit is the 
giant saguaro, from which the reserva- 
tions got its name. This stately cac- 
tus rises in a splendid green column, 
accordion-pleated and decorated with 
star-like clusters of spines upon the 
edges of the plaits. The larger speci- 
mens grow as high as sixty or seventy 
feet, throwing out thick powerful 
branches which bend sharply upward. 


MOUNT OLYMPUS 


Established to protect the Olympic 
elk from extinction, this noble reserva- 
tion also conserves a splendidly scenic 
region. It occupies the climax of the 
Olympian Mountains in the Olympian 
Peninsula, which is the northwestern 
corner of the State of Washington, 
and of the United States; also Puget 
Sound bounds it on the east, the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. 

It is a rugged, pathless wilderness of 
tumbled ranges grown with magnif- 
icent forests, above which rise snowy 
and glaciered summits. 

Washington, D. C. 


3 
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THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS AT A GLANCE. 


Name and Location. 


Special Characteristics. 


Alaska (3) 
61 Katmai 


Old Kasaan 
Sitka 


| Arizona (8) 


27 Casa Grande 
34 Montezuma Castle 
30 Navaho 


63 Papago Saguaro 
57 Petrified Forest 
35 Tonto 

33 Tumacacori 
Walnut Canyon 


California (4) 
Cabrillo 

39 Devil’s Postpile 

63 Muir Woods 

39 Pinnacles 


Colorado (3) 
39 Colorado 
59 Wheeler 


43 Yucca House 


Montana 
Big Hole Battle Field 
Lewis and Clark Cavern 


Nebraska: Scotts Bluff 


New Mexico (6) 


7 |  Bandelier 
60 | Capulin Mountain 
Chaco Canyon 


19 | El Morro 
26 | Gila Cliff Dwellings 
24 Gran Quivira 


| North Dakota: Verendrye 
60 | Oregon: Oregon Caves 
South Dakota: Jewel Cave 


Utah (3) 
Dinosaur 
Natural Bridges 
Rainbow Bridge 


Wyoming (2) 
Devil's Tower 
Shoshone Cavern 


63 | Washington: Mount Olympus 


Wonderland of great scientific interest. Includes “Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes.”’ 


Historic landmark. Numerous totem poles. 


Natural beauty and historic interest. 16 totem poles. 


Prehistoric cliff dwellings. 
Prehistoric cliff dwellings. Of scenic and ethnological interest. 
Prehistoric cliff dwellings. 

Desert flora and numerous pictographs. 

Petrified coniferous trees. 

Prehistoric cliff dwellings. 

Ruin of Franciscan Mission (17th cent.). 

Prehistoric cliff dwellings. 


Historic landmark. Discovery by Cabrillo, Sept. 28, 1542. 
Hexagonal basaltic columns. 

Noted redwood groves. 

Spirelike rock formations. Numerous caves. 


Many lofty monoliths. Fine example of erosion. Great scenic beauty. 
Of geological interest as example of extinct volcanic action. 

Great scenic beauty. 

Prehistoric communal dwellings. 


Historic landmark. Battle with Indians Aug. 9, 1877. 
Immense limestone cavern with stalactite formations. 


Historic landmark. Exploring expedition, 1822. 


Prehistoric cliff dwellings. Communal houses. Great natural scenery. 
Cinder cone of geologically recent formation. 

Prehistoric cliff dwellings and communal houses. 

Sandstone rock. Inscriptions by early Spanish explorers. 

Prehistoric cliff dwellings. 

Ruin of Franciscan Mission (17th cent.). Pueblo ruins. 


Historic landmark. Verendrye’s explorations about 1740. 
Extensive caves of much beauty. 
Limestone cavern of considerable extent. 


Fossil remains of prehistoric animal life. 
3 natural bridges. Largest examples of their kind. 
Unique natural bridge. Height, 309 feet. Span, 278 fect. 


Many glaciers. Breeding ground of Olympic Elk. 


Rock tower of volcanic origin. Height 1200 feet. 
Cavern of considerable extent, near Cody. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Expedition of the School of American Research. 


The School of American Research under the direction of Dr. Hewett established a field station 
in the Chaco Canyon in June and began the excavation of Chettro Kettle, probably the most 
important site of the National Monument (p.17). ‘The work has been assigned to the various 
members of his staff as follows: 1. The Place of Chaco Canyon in the Pueblo Area, Dr. Hewett; 
2. History of Chaco Canyon, Lansing Bloom; 3. Photographic record from Jackson’s time to the 
present, Wesley Bradfield; 4. The Art of Chaco Canyon, Kenneth M. Chapman; 5. ‘The Archi- 
tecture, Carlos Vierra; 6. Ethnological Relations, Dr. Hewett and assistant in Linguistics; 7. Rec- 


lamation Work, restoration of reservoir and irrigating ditches, in cooperation with the National 
Parks Association. 


Centers of Intensive Archaeological Investigation. 


In addition to the above there are five important centers of intensive archaeological investiga- 
tion in the Southwest this summer. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes is again at work in the Mesa Verde for 
the Bureau of American Ethnology (p. 44); Dr. Clark Wissler is continuing for the fifth year 
the excavations of the Museum of Natural History at Aztec, N. M. (p. 42); Mr. F. W. Hodge of 
the Museum of the American Indian is conducting his third season’s work at Hawikuh, N. M. 
(See A. and A., VII, pp. 367 ff.); Mr. Ralph Kidder is in charge of the Andover Expedition at 
Pecos, N. M., for the fourth season; and the National Geographic Society has begun its recon- 
naissance of the Chaco Canyon under the direction of Mr. Neil M. Judd. 


Exhibit of the Mallery Southwest Expedition. 


An interesting exhibit of some of the finds made in the excavations at Turquoise Village, New 
Mexico, during the summer of 1920, by the Mallery Southwest Expedition conducted by the 
Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute of America has been prepared by Mr. J. A. 
Jeancgon, Director of the expedition, and is now installed in the U. S. National Museum. 


Pennell’s War Drawings Acquired by the Library of Congress. 


Joseph Pennell’s drawings and prints of war work, made by permission and authority of the 
various Government Departments of the United States, have been acquired by the Library of 
Congress at Washington, and will be preserved there as important records. They are already 
historic, as most of the war industries are now turned to peaceful uses. Mr. Pennell was Asso- 
ciate Chairman of the Pictorial Division of the Committee on Public Information, and was au- 
thorized to make these drawings by the President, the Secretaries of War and the Navy, Dr. 
Garfield, Mr. Hoover, and the Railroad Administration. He also did two of the Libertv Loan 
posters, and worked for the Shipping Board, Red Cross, and other allied bodies. He received 
the thanks of the Government for his services. The drawings he made in Great Britain, by per- 
mission of the British Government, are now in the British Museum and the National War Museum 
in London; and a set of his prints was secured by the French High Commission for the French 
Collection in the Luxembourg, Paris. His drawings also were widely shown on the Continent 
of Europe, and were published there and in the Orient. 


Old-Time New England. 


The Bulletin of the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, which has ap- 
peared from time to time in a beautifully illustrated form for distribution among the members of 
the society, has been developed into a quarterly magazine to be published under the more com- 
prehensive title ‘‘Old-Time New England.” This magazine will be devoted to the ancient build- 
ings, household furnishings, domestic arts and crafts, manners and customs and minor antiquities 
of the people of New England. Interesting buildings will be described and illustrated, early 


portraits and engravings will be reproduced with critical descriptions and space will be devoted 
to the artists and craftsmen of early days. 
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Summer Exhibition of the Arts Club of Washington. 

The members’ summer exhibition of the Arts Club of Washington marks a new era in the devel- 
opment of this vigorous young institution in that it has at last established a bond between the 
resident and non-resident members. ‘The large number of works sent in this year by out of town 
members justifies the hope that in future the summer exhibition will be made up of their work 
exclusively. Probably never before in the history of local art has there been assembled a group 
of paintings of such uniform excellence, varied technique and subject matter and representing so 
wide an area as does the present exhibition. Notable for its absence is the so-called New Art, 
Futurism, exaggerated Impressionism, Vorticism, Dadaism and the like. The visitors’ attention 
is first attracted to a striking portrait by Washington’s well known woman painter, Catharine C. 
Critcher. Rich in color and masterfully handled, it has that rare quality of interest. There are 
half a dozen excellent pictures by the dean of Washington’s water color painters, W. H. Holmes. 
From a still life entitled ‘‘Crockery” to the elaborate ‘‘ Unloading a Charcoal Boat at Capri” 
he is an unquestioned master of his difficult medium. A portrait of her husband by Mrs. H. K. 
Bush-Brown, is full of interest, not alone for its technical excellence but the strong personal 
interest that naturally attaches itself to the former president of the club. Marion Howard, 
C. F. Throckmorton, Bertha E. Perrie, Mathilde Leisenring and several others are represented by 
canvasses of more than passing mention but for the fact that space must be reserved for the sur- 
prises that greeted one in the work of out-of-town members. A conspicuously large canvass is 
“The Nor’ easter” by Olaf Browner. ‘There is a careless dexterity that is remarkable in the hand- 
ling of both rocks and surf. And A. F. Throckmorton produces a dramatic effect in ‘Summer 
Seas”’ with but a sheet of blue water for a subject. There is in the work of Harold Holmes Wrenn 
a firmness of execution which betrays the architect. ‘Water and Lights,” a striking night scene, 
is an example of the idealization of a commonplace and ugly subject. Yarnall Abbott undoubted- 
ly conveys the sinister feeling of a storm in his ‘“‘Southeaster.”” And the ‘‘ Road to the Village” 
by Mary Nicholena MacCord is the work of an artist who knows her metier. It is full of charm- 
ing color harmony. Marion Boyd Allen has painted a virile figure in the ‘“‘Garibaldian” and 
Jacques R. Chesno has a number of small canvasses suggestive of the old painters, while M. May 
Baker in several charming pictures proves herself a painter of sunshine and out-of-doors. In 
the sculpture exhibit it is gratifying to note the high quality and number of works exhibited by a 
group of young sculptors. Minerva Kendall has several portrait busts which are not only well 
executed but prophetic of a brilliant future. ‘“Ihe Art Student” and a ‘‘Portrait Statuette” by 
Ellen Miller are graceful examples of what for want of a better term we might call drawing-room 


art. Olive Plant shows a strongly individualistic portrait and Clara Hill has a number of charm- © 


ing small pieces of some captivating subjects. George Julian Zolnay, President of the Club, 
exhibits an impressive war memorial, and H. K. Bush-Brown a speaking medallion portrait of that 
most picturesque of public personages, Samuel Gompers. In all it is an exhibition worthy of a 
club which, in four years, has attained a membership of eight hundred members and is now grow- 
ing so rapidly that the administration is contemplating a larger club house where they may realize 
their dream of making the Washington Arts Club a mecca for out-of-town pilgrims as well as 
supplying a long felt cultural need in the National Capital. —ABBY G. ZOLNAY. 


Camera Man Snaps the Life of Ancient Carthage. 

Views of the ancient Carthaginian city, which once rivalled the proud empire of Rome, will soon 
be shown in New York, London, and Paris. The motion picture photographer, who is stationed 
in Northern Africa, making the American Red Cross film, ‘“The Children of the Sahara,” has 
obtained excellent views of the excavations now being made in the ruins of ancient Carthage. 

One of the most important results of these recent excavations was the finding of a large and 
beautiful mosaic, dating from about 100 A.D. ‘This mosaic is composed of squares of red, white, 


brown and blue marble, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and its colors are remarkably | 


preserved. It was found at the foot of a hill, about twenty feet under the ground, and it will take 
several weeks to remove it fromits bed. When excavated, it will form a valuable addition to 
the collection of archaeological treasures in the Carthaginian Museum at Bardo. 

American artists, spending the winter in the artist’s colony on the hill, have been much inter- 


ested in watching the progress of the excavation of old Carthage. Cameron Burnside, who is g 
painting a picture showing the work of the American Red Cross in the war, has been especially © 


active in his expressions of interest. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


New Mexico, the Land of the Delight Makers. 
By George Wharton James. Boston: The Page 
Company, 1920. Pp. XXVII— 469. $5.00. 


The os interest in our Southwest gives 
a special timeliness to this latest contribution 
to the See America First Series, which, it is 
promised by the Page Company, publishers, 
will eventually include the whole of the North 
American Continent. Mr. James has already 
written two fascinating volumes in this series, 
the first being ‘California, Romantic and 
Beautiful” and the second ‘Arizona, the 
Wonderland.” One might think that the 
author had exhausted his enthusiasm on 
California and Arizona but neither his zest 
nor his adjectives fail him when he deals 
with New Mexico. In his foreword he tells us: 
“Were I a poet-rhapsodist, it would be no 
effort, nay, it would be a joy to compose a 
rhapsody of thanksgiving to this so-called arid 
land. No lover has sung the praises of his 
mistress with more exuberant enthusiasm than 
I could put, honestly and sincerely, into my 
song of New Mexico.” 

The public should be grateful to Mr. James 
for giving out in such a readable way the 
results of his travels for more than thirty years 
over the length and breadth of this land of 
“sunshine, silence and adobe.” 

It is evident that no effort has been spared 
in the making of this volume. Not only is the 
letter press all that can be desired but the atten- 
tion given to the illustrations is particularly 
noteworthy. A map and 56 plates of which 
8 are in color add materially to the attractive- 
ness of the book. Special interest attaches to 
the reproductions of paintings by such artists as 
Carlos Vierra Joullin and Lucille made expressly 
for the author, also paintings and etchings 
reproduced from the masterly hand of W. L. 
De Wolf. 

The sub-title is most comprehensive: ‘The 
History of its Ancient Cliff Dwellings and 
Pueblos, Conquest by the Spaniards, Fran- 
ciscan Missions, Personal Accounts of the 
Ceremonies, Games, Social Life, and Industries 
of its Indians; A Description of its Climate, 
Geology, Flora and Birds, its Rivers and 
Forests; A Review of its Rapid Development, 
Land Reclamation Projects and Educational 
System; with full and accurate accounts of 
its Progressive Counties, Cities and ‘Towns. 
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The book is appropriately dedicated to Dr. 
J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

The author dwells at considerable length 
upon the history of New Mexico which he 
considers in three chapters; on Zuni with its 
unique Pueblo lore; on Acoma unlike anything 
else anywhere; on the religion and music of 
the Indians; the strange and almost unbeliev- 
able practices of the Penitentes; the influence 
of New Mexico upon literature, in which 
chapter he discusses a selected list of books 
inspired by New Mexico; on the influence of 
New Mexico upon art, in which chapter he 
exclusively considers the Taos School of Artists. 
The author’s comment that an equally in- 
teresting and comprehensive chapter might well 
be written upon the work of the Santa Fe 
artists does not console us for this serious 
omission. 

On turning with keen anticipation to the 
chapter entitled The Antiquities of New 
Mexico, Its Ancient Dwellings—Its Mission 
Churches, there is a distinct disappointment 
when the author dismisses the subject in three 
pages recommending us to go for information 
to the Director of the School of American 
Research and referring the reader who may 
desire to know something of the missions to 
consult Prince’s book on that subject. The 
sense of limitation confessed by the author 
probably also influenced his omission of a 
chapter on Old Santa Fe with its Governor’s 
Palace and School of American Research. 

To those who are deeply interested in the 
ancient Pueblo sites, many of which are dis- 
cussed as National Monuments in this number, 
it will be a matter of sincere regret that the 
author of The Land of the Delight Makers did 
not incorporate in this volume the results of 
his own personal studies of these antiquities 
(which he states he will treat in another book), 
and also the story of Santa Fe, the capital city 
where three civilizations have held sway, and 
left the monuments of their achievement. 

—CAROLYN CARROLL. 


Arizona the Wonderland, by George Wharton 
James. Boston: The Page Company. Pp. XXIV 
—477. $5.00. 

This earlier volume of the ‘See America 
First” Series calls for mention in this number 


; 
| 
4 


as well as “New Mexico, the Land of the 
Delight Makers,” since Arizona has already 
to her credit more National Monuments than 
any other state. Fortunately more space is 
given to antiquities in this volume than in the 
one on New Mexico, and the Chapters on the 
“Cliff and Cave Dwellers,’ ‘How Fray Marcos 
Discovered Arizona,” ‘“The Jesuits and Fran- 
ciscans,”’ and the ‘‘Indians of Arizona,’’ are full 
of information and personal experience racily 
narrated. The author is a great admirer of the 
Red Man and his sympathetic interpretation 
of Indian character should prove of service to 
government officials who have to deal with 
Indian affairs. 

Arizona is pre-eminently “the Wonderland 
of the Southwest ” in its natural features—its 
fathomless canyons, its snow-mantled Sierras, 
its vast deserts, its blooming oases—and the 
author is as gifted in telling the Story of Nature 
as he is the Story of Man. Hence the Grand 
Canyon, the Petrified Forests, Sunset Crater, 
the mountains and forests, the birds, the flora, 
and the minerals of Arizona receive their share 
of attention. In the chapter on ‘“‘the Litera- 
ture and Art of Arizona,‘‘ we are informed 
that this Wonderland has inspired over seven 
thousand volumes of prose and poetry, and the 
influence of its charm applies as well to the 
artist. Thomas Moran’s pictures of the Grand 
Canyon—one of them in the National Gallery 
—and Henry Cassie Best’s colorful canvases 
deserve especial mention. The map and the 
sixty full-page plates, 12 of which are in color, 
contribute greatly to the value of the book. 
But we must refer the reader to the volume 
itself for any adequate conception of its rich- 
ness and variety. —M. C. 


Eighth Report 
Washington: 


Commission of Fine Arts. 
Jan. 1, 1818-July 1, 1919. 
Government Printing Office, 1920. 

Reports of Committees, Bureaus and Com- 
missions are usually rather dull reading except 
to the compilers thereof, but an exception must 
be made to the very interesting and illumina- 
ting report of the Fine Arts Commission, the 
Eighth Annual Report lately issued. 

It is not only readable and deeply interesting, 
but positively exciting for those who live in 
Washington, and should be so for those who 
live in the United States, for it belongs to them 
as well and to all who have pride and interest 
in the development of the National Capital. 

The book in itself is a “fine art’’ in the heavy, 
plain white paper binding, clear title lettering 
and beautiful illustrations, from the frontis- 
piece, a halftone of the Lincoln Memorial, to 
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the smallest insignia designed for the sailors 
and soldiers. 

There are sixty-nine illustrations and they 
show views of the Mall, plans for its continued 
improvement, public buildings and monuments, 
not only in the District, but those that have 
been submitted to the Commission for their 
approval and advice; the planting to be done 
about the Lincoln Memorial; the Memorial 
Bridge and Rock Creek Parking; the Grant 
Statue which is the central feature of the great 
monument in the Botanic Gardens; the St. 
Gaudens statue of Lincoln which is to be 
erected in London and the plan which gives its 
placement in the Canning Enclosure, opposite 
the north entrance to Westminster Abbey; the 
Women’s Memorial to those who lost their 
lives on the ‘Titanic’; the American ceme- 
teries for the soldiers in France and the im- 
provements. to be made at Arlington—in fact 
all the things we wish to know about. 

A discussion is given of all the problems that 
are submitted to the Commission from the 
various Departments in Washington, as well 
as from individuals and cities throughout the 
country and they include memorials, monu- 
ments, statues, public buildings, War medals, 
parks, bridges and cemeteries. 

The report gives a resumé of the history 
of the Washington plan from the original by 
L’Enfant, what has been done, what will be 
done, an inspiring record. It also states that 
the fine central location of the lovely Lincoln 
Memorial is greater in extent than the Paris 
composition from the Tuileries to the Are de 
Triomphe, greater even than the London 
composition from Buckingham Palace to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

The names of the members of the Com- 
mission who have served from its establishment 
by Act of Congress in 1910, include painters, 
sculptors, architects and landscape architects 
of distinction. The members during the past 
year are:—Charles Moore, Chairman; Herbert 
Adams, sculptor; Charles A. Platt, architect; 
William Mitchell Kendall, architect; John 
Russell Pope, architect and James L. Green- 
leaf, landscape architect. Col. C. S. Ridley, 
U.S. A., the officer in charge of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds in Washington is secretary 
ex officio. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of 
the services rendered by this very able body of 
unpaid men, their wise and earnest efforts 
along these important lines of work, their 
patriotism, altruism and their tremendous 
accomplishment. 


—HELEN WRIGHT. 
[68] 
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Yale 
School 

of the 
Fine Arts 


YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 


SERGEANT KenpaLt, 
Director. 


Departments of Drawing and Paint- 
ing—Sculpture, Architecture. Classes in 
Composition, Anatomy and Perspective. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for Advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study 
of art in Europe, The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the sum- 
mer vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded 
annually. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue 


G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 


BY 


JAY HAMBIDGE 


A NEW BOOK ON DESIGN 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 
THE GREEK VASE 


(By the Editor of the Diagonal) 


A fully illustrated description of the 
author’s revolutionary theory of design. 
Mr. Hambidge has rediscovered the math- 
ematical methods used by the Greek Artists 
of the Classic Age. 


Many Artists, Architects, Craftsmen and 
Designers throughout this country and in 
England have already adopted the prin- 
ciples of Dynamic Symmetry. 


CLOTH BOUND $6.00 


At Bookstores or from the Publishers 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


143 Elm Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
19 East 47th Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


the F, Kleinberger 
Galleries 


PARIS NEW YORK 
9 rue de I’Echelle 725 Fifth Avenue 
Near Avenue de I’Opera bet 56th and 57th Streets 


HIGH CLASS PRIMITIVES 
OF THE 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


Dutch Paintings of the 17th Century 
AND 


FLEMISH PRIMITIVES 


in a perfect condition 


Wanted to Purchase 


Paintings 
by 
Inness Homer Blakelock 
Wyant Fuller Twachtman 
Whistler Martin Remington 


Murphy’ Weir Hassam 


GEORGE H. AINSLIE 
615 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


CANESSA GALLERIES 
| West 50th Street 


High Class Antique Works 
of Art 


Italian Renaissance Furniture 


PARIS NAPLES 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology 
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Positively the Most Beautiful 
Collection of 
Antique Hooked Rugs 
in the City 


We do not ordinarily use superlatives, but we could 
not help it in this instance. We ourselves have never 
before seen such a collection of Antique Hooked Rugs, 
not in 77 years. 


They were secured by us direct from families in New 
England, Canada, and Nova Scotia, literally right off 
the floor, where their antiquity was completed by the 
feet of mortals and the Hand of Time. 


Varied in size, bizarre in design, tranquil in coloring, 
they are as quaint, as picturesque, and as reminiscent 
of the past as Crinolines. 


With Coloni_] Furniture, imperative. 
Without Colonial Furniture, a revelation. 


They are an ornament anywhere. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Floor Coverings :-: Fabrics :-: Furniture 


Fifth Avenue at 47th Street, New York 


Special Clubbing Offer 
THE ART BULLETIN 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


An illustrated quarterly published by the College 
Art Association of America with 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
Srx DoLLARS A YEAR 


Why subscribe separately and pay more? 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find check for $6.00 for which 
please send me for twelve months from 
date THe Art BuLLetTIN and ArT AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
MAKERS OF 

if THE ENGRAVINGS 
| FOR ART AND 

= ARCHAEOLOGY 


Our Specialty 


| Is making the highest-grade Designs and Photo-En- 
j gtavings in one or more colors. 


| Half-Tones Line Plates \-t 


| Dullo-Tones Combination Line 
H Color Process and Half-Tones 
} Ben Day 


STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., Inc. Hy 


je] 1212 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 
| Phones - Franklin 1709, Franklin 1710 


Printers 


OF HIGH-GRADE 
MAGAZINES, 
SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS, AND 
COM MERCIAL 
WORK 


oooooo 


Gibson Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


1312 Eye St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Established 1862 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology 
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DEVOE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


THE STANDARD QUALITY 


used by leading artists, 
schools and academies 
for half a century. Are 
true colors prepared 
from carefully selected 
pigments. 


Single, Double and Studio 
Size Tubes 


Send for Pamphlet of Equal- 
ized Spectrum Colors 


Canvas Academy Boards, 
Brushes 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago 


4 SILVER COIN OF SYRACUSE OF THE FINE ART PERIOD 
The Art of Ancient Greece and Rome is depicted onthe 
coins of the period. Evidences of its beginning, advance 
and general decline are portrayed on these coins. An ex- 
cellent selection of Authentic, Ancient, Medieval and Mod- 
ern Coins is constantly on view and for sale. 
WAYTE RAYMOND 
489 Park Avenue (Anderson Galleries) New York 
Telephone: Plaza 2846 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


T. H. PARKER 


12a BERKELEY ST., 
PICCADILLY, 


Specialty: 
Naval, Military 
& Historical Subjects 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


And many other high grade 


magazines, catalogues and 
booklets are printed with 
Doubletone INKS (registered 


trade mark) made only by— 


THE SIGMUND ULLMAN 
COMPANY 


Park Avenue and 146th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOME FOR DOGS 
AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 


10 minutes from Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue 
and 33d Street. Conducted exclusively for boarders. 
Established 20 years. Unsurpassed for pet and 
sporting dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. No 
sick dogs or young puppies taken. Inspection in- 
vited. Highest reference. 


MRS. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island, Near Woodside St’n, 
PHONE 93 NEWTOWN 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
BOUND VOLUMES—BACK NUMBERS 


A complete set of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY should 
find a place in every school, college and public library, and 
in the homes of all people of culture. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vols. I and II complete, 
July, 1914-November, 1915, nine numbers, may be ob- 
tained unbound for $3.00; bound in cloth, $5.00; in morocco, 
$6.00. Vol. IITI-IV (1916), V-VI (1917), VII (1918), VIII 
(1919), may be had unbound for $3.00; bound in cloth, 
$5.50; in morocco, $6.00 each. Vols. I-VIII_ may be ob- 
tained unbound for $15.00, bound in cloth for $30.00; in 
morocco, $35.00. Single numbers, unbound, 50 cents each. 
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The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
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Handsomely Illustrated Art Publications 


ART IN AMERICA 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 
$6.00 a Year 


The most interesting, authoritative and com- 
prehensive, as well as the most beautifully illustrated 
and attractively printed review of art published in 
this country. 

It covers the art of all countries and of all periods, 
and gives particular attention to works of excep- 
tional interest and importance in private collections, 
which are seldom, if ever, publicly exhibited. 

American art in all its forms is the subject of 
aang and serious studies appearing in every 


INTRODUCTIONS 


By Martin BrrnpauM 
8 vo. Limited edition. Illustrated. $5.00 net 


Delivered $5.15 


No one forgets an artist to whom he has been 
introduced by Mr. Birnbaum. We know them as 
sympathetic friends and each makes a definite 
impression on the mind.—New York Times. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS OF 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


By Freperic F. SHERMAN 


12 mo. Limited edition. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


Delivered $2.60 


He is an analyst with a deep appreciation for 
fineness of detail.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
Competent and interesting studies of certain 

phases in the development of American painting. 
—Washington Star. 


ESSAYS IN THE STUDY OF 
SIENESE PAINTING 


By BERNARD BERENSON 


Small 4 to. Limited edition. 
Delivered $4.15 


$4.00 net 


Mr. Berenson has the inestimable virtue, as an 
expert, of communicating the spirit and mood in 
which he works. He has made many valuable 
discoveries.—New York Times. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN - 1790 Broapway - New York City 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 
Annual Membership in THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


($3.00), combined with Annual Subscription to ART AND ARCHAE- 


OLOGY ($4.00) for $6.00 


To Art ANp ARCHAEOLOGY, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find check for $6.00, in acceptance of your special clubbing 


offer of Annual Membership in THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIA- 


TION and Annual Subscription to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology 
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Hotel St-Regis. 


Fitth Avenue and _‘ifty-fitth Street 
New york 


A far=-famed hotel on America’s great boulevard, where 
in an atmosphere of quiet distinction guests enjoy the 
complete comfort of perfect appointments and service. 


Charm of surroundings in the restaurant adds zest to a 


cuisine which has ever drawn many notable guests to 
the ST. REGIS. 


Close to the best shops and theatres, and four squares 
from Central Park. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


BroapD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 


Winter Term opens Monday, October 4th. Students may enroll at any time during the 
term. Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Illustration and Sculpture. Classes in Com- 
position, Anatomy, Perspective and French. French Traveling Scholarships Awarded. 


ELEANOR B. BARKER, Curator 


Summer School at Chester Springs 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


Open-air instruction in Drawing and Painting. High roll- 
ing land. Beautiful and Historicscenery. Tennis courts, 
etc. Board (including tuition) $12.50 per week and up- 
wards. Criticisms April 1st to October rst. No student, 
without special permission will be accepted for less than 
two weeks. 


Send for circular. Reference required. 


Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER 
CHESTER SPRINGS BOX H CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
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IN 1920 
Some Attractive Features of Future Numbers with 


SEPTEMBER 4 
Cross Jounson CoLLEcTION OF Otp MastTERS 
in THE U. S. Nationat GaLLery, with twenty-four full-page plates, and de- 
scriptive article by George B. Rose, author of ‘The World’s Leading” 
Painters” and “Renaissance Masters.” 
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Later Numbers 


CHICAGO-AS AN ART CENTER 
By George W. Eggers, and others 


ARTISTS—PAINTED BY THEMSELVES 
By Richardson Wright 


RAPHAEL’S WAY OF WORKING 
By Marrion Wilcox 


MARTYRED MONUMENTS OF-FRANCE. Te ARRAS 
By Colonel Theodore Reinach 


AN EARLY ENGLISH TRAVELER IN GREECE 
By William Hyde Appleton 


LINCOLN AS A THEME FOR SCULPT URAL ART | 
By Frank Owen Payne 


“MEDUSA. IN.GREEK ART. 
By Lillian M. Wilson 


: “THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROUMANIA 
‘a. By Charles Upson Clark and Others 


* THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE JUGO-SLAV KINGDOM 
y H. Rushton Fairclough and Ocherg 
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THE OCTAGON WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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